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EASTERN GERMANY 


Wir rare exceptions, recent reports by ‘ special correspondents,’ pub- 
lished in the daily press or broadcast by the B.B.C., on the subject of 
Germany, have been remarkable for their omissions, pre-eminent, even 
by the modest standards of to-day, for their tendentiousness, and devas- 
tating in their superficiality. 

Mr. Lindley Fraser appears to have toured Germany in quest of the 
contrite heart. We are not surprised that he never found it, although 
it does exist, even if it does not abound. Contrition is a very personal 
matter and not to be made vocal by pharisaical questioning. Besides, 
the iniquity of the new order established by the victorious Powers is 
such that, while it does not absolve the Germans from the duty of con- 
trition, does deny us the right to expect contrition in others unless we 
ourselves have contrition. 

Recent tours by ‘ special correspondents ’ in eastern Germany have 
been tours conducted and supervised. But even on such a tour it is 
possible to see and hear something. We are aware of the difficulties— 
the intimidation of possible witnesses, the concealment or deception 
practised by local authorities who are dependent on the Russians—or 
on the Communists—for more than their livelihood, and are, in ever 
growing numbers, themselves Communists. Nevertheless, an experienced 
and discriminating reporter will see and hear much. But the result of 
these recent tours in eastern Germany is neither a living picture that 
would convey a sense of the tremendous reality to the general reader 
or listener, nor is it a documentation that could be of help to the 
serious student. We are told little of what is relevant, and much of 
what is not. We are neither enlightened nor impressed when the ‘ special 
correspondent ’ of The Times and the Manchester Guardian tells us what 
he had for breakfast + in the stricken province of Brandenburg. And 
who, listening to the news in the home service the other evening, could 
not but feel a sense of shame because the B.B.C. lent its authority to a 
piece of hearsay, implying that people in the Russian zone of occupation 

1* Bread and cheese, créme de menthe, Hamburger steak and mashed potatoes, blinis 
. _ of pancake served with sour cream), beer ’ (the Manchester Guardian, February 8th, 
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have less to fear than people in the British and American zones ?,? Are 
not those responsible for treating such hearsay as though it could be 
truthful news aware that amongst the, listeners there are thousands of 
soldiers, who, having been im Germany, know it to be untrue, and 
thousands of others who know it cannot be true because they know that 
multitudes of old mien, women and children pass incessantly from the 
Russian into the British and American zones to escape from fear ? 

There are some who say of the immense tragedy that has befallen the 
regions of the Elbe, that the Germans brought it upon themselves, that 
it is but justice. We do not propose to refute this opinion, but if it is 
correct, if what is happening in eastern Germany is justice, then most 
especially should it not be reported, day after day, honestly and in fullest 
detail, as the trials at Nuremburg are reported ? Or can it be that justice 
is not worth reporting ? 

If, as others affirm, it is injustice, then press and wireless also have the 
duty of reporting it, for to be silent in the presence of injustice is to 
connive. 

Whether it be justice or injustice, it is having, and will continue to 
have, consequences affecting the whole of Europe : 

‘ Typhoid fever is sweeping across Europe, UNRRA H.Q. in Washington 


reported to.day. The outbreak, resulting from the war, is centred in an area 
extending from Berlin to Silesia and East Prussia. . . . It is not likely to 


abate until living conditions are more stabilised. . . . Two thousand fresh 
cases of typhoid were reported in Poland and Germany last week—the highest 
figure for a single week since the end of the war. . . .” * 


A great agricultural area, which could have fed additional millions, is 
being ruined at a time when there is famine in many places throughout the 
world, and shortage in almost all. 

There will be other consequences too, for if one thing is certain about 
the settlement imposed upon eastern Europe—and especially upon eastern 
Germany—it is that this settlement cannot endure. But we do not 
propose to examine such, perhaps, distant prospects now. We would 
only supplement, in a small way, the meagre knowledge of events in 
eastern Germany and make amends, most inadequately, for the failure 
of the daily press and wireless to inform the public. 

The land reform, imposed by the Russians in the region occupied by 


2 * Another message has come in from one of the American journalists who are touring 
the Russian zone of Germany. It has been sent from Saxony by a B.U.P. [British United 
Press] correspondent. He examines the rumour [sic] that hard treatment in the Russian 
zone makes all Germans go in fear of their lives and he says that in his view the average 
German citizen has less to fear from the Russians than he would have from the British and 
American occupation authorities ’ (Home Service, 6 p.m., January 3lst, 1946). In the 
same bulletin a cruel insinuation was made against the most unfortunate of the ‘ Displaced 
Persons,’ the Baltes, in western Germany: ‘the majority of the Baltic nationals enjoying 
United Nations’ refuge in at least two Displaced Persons’ camps are, it is said, Nazi 
sympathisers.’ One cannot but fee] that there was ill-will behind the intention which 
caused these two items, which, in any case, are not news, to be included in the news bulletin. 

® The Daily Mail, February 16th, 1946. 
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their troops, is in itself a catastrophe. That a measure of reform was 
desirable has long been recognised even by German economists with a 
conservative outlook. But the break-up of the larger estates, without 
preliminary surveying or any preparation, and without any regard for the 
maintenance of a productive rural economy, into holdings so small as 
to be of doubtful viability, will be condemned by every objective observer. 
In no sense is the reform a piece of social justice. To the owners of the 
larger estates it is, of course, intentionally unjust—they are robbed of 
their homes, their savings, and their personal property, as well as of the 
land they owned and farmed. But it is unjust, also, to the newly created 
smallholders, in so far as it does not offer them an adequate economic 
return, but reduces them to a condition of absolute dependence on the 
all-powerful State, which alone will be able to supply machinery, credits, 
and so on. Their relationship with the State—and not even their own 
State, for it is imposed and maintained by a foreign Power—resembles 
serfdom much more closely than their relationship with the sometimes 
patriarchal but by no means all-powerful owners of the big estates.* 
Agrarian reform, as imposed upon eastern Germany to-day, is a decisive 
measure in the consolidation of bureaucratic absolutism from the Baltic 
to the frontiers of Greece. 

The reform was carried out as follows : 

All estates of more than 100 hectares (nearly 250 aeres) were broken 
up and many smaller estates were not spared. The distribution of the 
new holdings was altogether arbitrary—the fitness of the new owner for 
farming does not appear to have been taken into account at all. 

The inhabitants of a district would be summoned to a meeting and 
an agitator would ask: ‘ Who is for breaking up the estate of X?’ If 
there was not a considerable show of hands, indicating assent, the ques- 
tion would be changed into ‘ Who is against breaking up the estate ?’ 
Few, if any, would run the risk of open and, in any case, futile, opposition, 
and a ‘ unanimous resolution ’ was registered. 

The owner of the estate, with his family, bailiff, and others of his men 
would be evicted at short notice—sometimes an hour, or even less, some- 
times twenty-four hours. He was allowed to take little or nothing with 
him—sometimes as much as he could load on a wheelbarrow, sometimes 
as much as he could carry, sometimes even less. Sometimes he was 


| arrested and taken off to an unknown destination—perhaps Siberia. 


‘ A deal of nonsense is talked about the Junkers. They were once a powerful class 
and the principal supporters of Prussian conservative policy. Although the revolution of 
1918 did not lead to land-reform, it greatly reduced the relative influence of the Junkers. 
They survived the economic crisis chiefly because of the misguided charity of the Republic. 
Under the Hohenzollerns they were strongly represented in the Prussian officer corps, 
But their influence did not revive with the revival of German militarism under Hitler. On 
the contrary, the agrarian revolution carried out by the National Socialists reduced the 
Junkers to the status of civil servants administering estates that were nominally their own, 
but in reality units in a government-controlled and government-exploited economy. 
Hitler always hated the Junkers and they played a considerable part in the conspiracy that 
nearly destroyed him in July, 1944. On the other hand, Hitler had an immense following 
amongst the farm labourers of eastern Germany. 
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If not arrested, he was ordered to leave the district and forbidden ever 
to come within less than a certain distance—usually 20 kilometers—of 
his old home. Some of the Pomeranian landowners were sent, with their - 
families, servants and tenants, to a concentration camp. The land- 
owners of eastern Germany are, to-day, a class of pariahs—they live, if 
they live at all (for many have committed suicide) as outlaws in complete 
destitution. It makes no difference whether they were supporters of 
Hitler or not. Even if they were well known locally for their hostility 
to him and all he represented, they are nevertheless ‘ big landowners,’ 
‘ reactionaries ’ and ‘ Fascists,’ and, therefore, outcasts, without a means 
of subsistence and without a hope. 

The size of the new holdings varies greatly—from 5 hectares to 50. 
As the Russians removed the greater part of the agricultural machinery,. 
tractors, horses and much cattle, grain, swedes, potatoes, and so on, the 
lot of the smallholders is, for the most part, desperate. Many tenants and 
farm-labourers who were not dissatisfied with their existence hitherto, 
are utterly unwilling to take over holdings too small, in any case, to give 
an economic return, and now a useless burden when there may not even 
be a horse for ploughing. 

In the regions annexed by Poland, the Poles continue to exact fearful 
vengeance for the wrongs they suffered at the hands of the Germans. 
In these regions all Germans are as pariahs and are subjected to hard 
labour, extortion, hunger and even to physical torture. Here and there 
a Pole will remonstrate with his fellow-countrymen, declaring that the 
German children, at least, are not to blame, and that vengeance will, 
some day, call forth vengeance. But such admonitions are rare and have 
little effect. And the Poles themselves are but one degree above the 
condition of pariahs, for if they have the Germans under them, over 
themselves they have the Russians. 

In Koenigsberg the hospitals are overcrowded. Patients suffering from 
typhoid, dysentery, and other epidemics, receive one piece of bread and one 
bow] of soup daily. The dead are buried in mass-graves without coffins. 

Mecklenburg has become a great reception area for families who have 
been evicted from the territories ceded to Poland. There are extensive 
camps in the forests where old men,5 women and children are crowded 
together and ravaged by typhoid and hunger. In Rostock, the port of 
Mecklenburg, there is so little transport that the dead remain unduly 
long in crowded rooms amongst the living. When they are taken away, 
they are usually wrapped in black-out papers for burial. The hospitals 
are overcrowded. Mortality amongst little children is fearful. The 
incidence of venereal disease increases from west to east. In some vil- 
lages through which the Russians have passed most of the girls—some- 
times even children aged nine or ten—are infected. From almost every 
train arriving at Rostock, Schwerin, or Ludwigslust with evicted people; 
several corpses—sometimes as many as ten—are carried out. 


5 Hardly any able-bodied men are to be found amongst the transferred persons. The 
Russians only release such prisoners of war as are unfit for hard work. 
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It is hard to generalise about the condition of the Russian troops. 
The astonishing collapse and demoralisation which came almost at once 
after the victory appears to have been arrested. In some towns order 
has been restored and a fairly competent administration has been set up. 
But in some districts the looting has grown worse, for the Russian troops 
themselves do not always receive an adequate ration. Some German 
farmers have even received firearms from the Russian administrators, so 
that they may defend their farms against Russian marauders. 

The Russians are using German Communists increasingly as mayors 
of towns and higher officials generally. A persecution, sometimes taking 
on terroristic forms, of Social Democrats has begun with a view to forcing 
them into a united labour movement with the Communists and under 
Russian-sponsored Communist domination.* Daily articles, speeches 
and broadcasts in the towns occupied by the Russians reveal the definite 
plan of extending this domination to the whole of Germany. 

The German élite is being slowly exterminated, except in so far as it is 
willing to conform with the Communists. No artist or author has a chance 
of making a livelihood except on this condition. Engineers and technicians 
are sent to Russia. Others—who cannot conform or would be of little 
use in Russia, such as bankers—are sent to concentration camps where 
many visibly display hunger-cedema and are starving to death. Many 
boys and girls who have distinguished themselves by exceptional gifts at 
school have been kidnapped and have been deported to Russia—such 
kidnappings have occurred in Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Saxony, Berlin, 
and the neighbourhood of Berlin.” 

F. A. Vorar. 
® Of. The Times, February 16th, 1946, p. 3. 
7 The names of thirty-four boys who have been kidnapped are in our possession. 
Most of these boys are age sixteen or seventeen. 


OURSELVES AND GREECE 


THE Soviet demarche to U.N.O. regarding the presence of British troops 
in Greece has served a triple purpose. It has given the man in the street 
a true conception of the essence of the matter and enabled him to see 
beyond the tricks and turns of phrase of the art of diplomacy ; it has 
rewarded the tolerance and patience of our Foreign Secretary, who has 
for so long been advocating that our critics should come out into the open ; 
and, as a communist newspaper put it, it has pulled U.N.O. out of the 
clouds down to world realities. 

With particular regard to Greece—a country with which we are closely 
linked by historic and sentimental ties—we have tended up to now to 
regard the situation there through spectacles tinted with our own 
particular ideological and political sympathies. From this stage to the 
point of turning Greece into a kind of arena for our ideas, with each side 
backing its own favourite, the distance was not too great, but it was 

Vou, CKXXIX—No. 829 z* 
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enough to make us lose the perspective of the true importance of the 
Greek problem from the viewpoint of our own imperial interests. The 
Soviet action has helped to make us consider 

(a) what are exactly the international questions on the mat in Greece ; 

(6) what are the real reasons for our being ale 3 and 

(c) what do we want there ? 

In the first place it would be wise to clear up one preliminary question 
which obscures matters a little, that is whether the Soviet action is simply 
a tactical riposte for the Persian appeal to U.N.O. or whether it goes 
beyond that. 

The campaign which the Soviet radio has been waging for many 
months now, the raising of the question of the ‘ persecution’ of Slav 
minorities in Greece, the interruption for a long time of normal diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet Union and Greece, etc., all suggest that this 
is a much more serious matter. This becomes all the more obvious if we 
forget for a moment the good relations which, despite everything, still 
exist between the great Powers, if we strip the situation of all diplomatic 
reservations, and examine the question in terms of strategy, to which all 
diplomatic issues are reduced in one way or another and which our 
Russian friends, with their characteristic healthy realism, always employ 
in their diplomatic actions. This does not mean that they base their 
policy on aggressive designs any more than do the Americans in 
demanding bases in the Pacific. 

From this viewpoint, then, it is only natural that Russia should want 
to exercise full control in the Balkans so as to make it impossible for any 
great Power that may harbour aggressive designs towards her to assail 
her economically and strategically vital southern flank. With this in 
mind, Russia has very adroitly exploited the situation in order to set up 
in the Balkans a network of states friendly to her, completely under her 
influence and backed by the presence of some forty or fifty Russian 
divisions over and above Tito’s forces and those of the other satellites. 
The fact that any conflict against Russia by ourselves or any of the other 
Allies is quite outside the bounds of reality has nothing to do with these 
considerations, because the rulers of the Kremlin, with a long-term aspect 
of the situation, want to safeguard themselves against any eventuality— 
and this, after all, is the aim of any healthy foreign policy. 

That being so, it is logical that the existence of a Greece relying on us 
because of its geographical position and traditional sentiment should 
weaken Russia’s position. The first world war proved all too well the 
importance of such a political and strategical bridgehead, and we know 
from Hitler’s campaign in the Balkans in 1941 and various statements 
he made on the subject how obsessed he always was by fears from the 
past of the camp retranché of Salonika. The presence of General Scobie’s 
modest forces in Greece cannot seriously constitute a subject of discussion ; 
but its significance cannot be reckoned in terms of relative strength at 
present but on the basis of military and political potentialities to which it 
gives rise. ; 
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Let us now shift our vantage-point from the Kremlin to the vital 
points of our imperial defences in the Near East. We see that if Greece 
is a valuable point for Russia, it is a vital one for us. From the angle of 
our imperial line of communications, discussion on this subject has been 
exhausted. The war showed us in the harshest possible way just what the 
loss of the Peloponnese and the Augean Archipelago and Crete mean to us. 
Their importance is appreciated all the more when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the Turkish question. Greece is the main gateway to Turkey : 
the natural invasion routes to Asia Minor start on the shores of the Augean, 
and that is where Turkey’s principal ports are to be found. The conquest 
of Greece would close Turkey’s lungs and would soon lead to the complete 
neutralisation of that country. That is why Turkey has very wisely laid 
down that friendship with Greece shall be one of the fundamental bases 
of her policy. The course of the war would most certainly have been very 
different if after the capture of Greece Hitler had persisted with his thrust 
towards the Near East instead of turning on Russia. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to maintain that the preservation of our influence in Greece 
is of equal importance to us as the preservation of our position in Turkey 
and the Near East. 

With this situation clear in one’s mind, the Greek problem assumes its 
true proportions. It is then easy to see how divorced from reality are 
popular slogans to the effect that we are seeking to support reaction in 
Greece or that the Russians are seeking to restore true democracy in the 
Balkans. 

What, then, is to be the solution to this Gordian Knot of vital interests 
in the Balkans ? How is Russia to stop fearing this hypothetical camp 
retranché of Greece, and how are we to avert the danger of seeing estab- 
lished on the shores of the Ajgean a régime—irrespective of what shape or 
form—that would jeopardise our position in the Near East ? 

The reply to these questions can only be incorporated into the following 
dilemma : 

Either we shall have to return to the natural position of a sincere and 
actual recognition of the independence of the Balkan peoples, thus 
creating a diplomatic ‘ no-man’s-land ’ with a possible safeguard of this 
situation by treaty ; 

Or we shall have to hold fast, each to his own positions, with perhaps 
an occasional cloaking of reality by more or less empty diplomatic forma- 
lities like the Yalta plan, the Subasic-Tito agreement, etc., but with each 
side maintaining its influence where it considers it has vital interests. 

In the first eventuality we would withdraw from Greece and leave the 
Greeks to get themselves a government. But in that case the same thing 
should be done with Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and Albania and Roumania. 
The Balkans would then revert to their natural state except that the 
Balkan States would undertake the obligation towards the great Powers 
immediately concerned to preserve a strict and sincere neutrality. No 
doubt a regional agreement to that effect could be concluded, and the 
guarantee for such an arrangement could quite easily be entrusted to 
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U.N.O., a special article in the Charter of which actually makes provision 
for such eventualities. 

If all these things are premature, however, and the psychosis of mutual 
distrust between the great Powers has not disappeared despite all protes- 
tations to the contrary, then, whether we like it or not, we shall have to 
stay for some time to come on the dangerous road of diplomatic spheres 
of influence in the Balkans ; we shall have to stay on it if we want to keep 
our Empire. Perhaps time will bring about a better state of things, but 
it benefits nobody to deceive ourselves by thinking that we can keep our 
Empire by sacrificing on the altar of appeasement one by one our strategic 
positions in the world. 

But, if we are to take this road, like it though we may not, we must 
stand on our feet firmly wherever we happen to have a foothold. There 
would be no greater calamity than to apply either of the above alternatives 
in halves. Yet that, unfortunately, is exactly what we are doing in 
Greece.. While we are—and rightly—resolved to stick to our position 
there until we find out exactly how matters stand in the Balkans, we are 
giving a free hand to anybody who likes to assail our position. The 
E.A.M. organisation, which has taken up an openly hostile attitude 
towards us, not only enjoys a freedom of movement that would be envied 
by Dr. Macek or Mr. Dimitrov—something for which we may well be 
proud—but has even taken a soft spot in our hearts. Having armed the 
E.A.M. during the war till it was master of the situation, we now seem to 
feel tinges of conscience because we were finally obliged to stop them from 
forcibly seizing power and establishing another dictatorship @ la Tito 
with the arms we had supplied to them. We have exhausted every effort 
to persuade the Greeks to have the E.A.M. back in the government, and 
we have permitted repeated postponements of the elections, thus giving 
the E.A.M. time to re-group its forces, Because E.A.M. did not want a 
plebiscite on the Monarchy, we prevailed on the Greeks to put it off for 
three years, with the tragi-comic result that we are arbitrarily keeping 
away from his country one of our most loyal friends of this war, the only 
sovereign to be awarded the D.S.O. in this war for his unflinching fortitude 
and courage in the field of battle, at a time when the Italian Lieutenant 
of the Realm and the Emperor of Japan are allowed to exercise their 
constitutional prerogatives in their own countries. And as if that were 
not enough, now that the elections cannot in all decency be postponed 
once again, we are allowing the Greek Government to hold them on the 
proportional representation system, almost as if we are resolved to impose 
on Greece a parliament that will be unable to function. 

Thus, by following in a half-hearted fashion the policy of diplomatic 
influence to which we have arrived against our will, we have allowed a 
dangerous situation to develop in Greece, while at the same time in the 
other Balkan countries Soviet influence is absolute. 

Let us hope that the forthcoming Greek elections—if held on the 
majority system we employ and understand in this country—will give the 
country a stable government, so that on the basis of the will of the people 
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a state of things may develop that will safeguard Greece from the great 
dangers that beset her and will not imperil our own position in an area 
where our own interests are vitally affected. 


Masor A. A. Wurrery. 


THE PRESS AND THE SERVICES 









A Lonpon daily recently carried a front-page story dealing with a mutiny 
aboard ship. The facts were clear. A number of petty officers and ratings 
combined in disobeying an order; as a result courts-martial awarded 
severe sentences, the petty officers being reduced to the rank of seaman. 
The article did not, however, stop there ; it gave reasons for the incident. 
The commanding officer, it was stated, had deemed it necessary to bring 
his men up to ‘ peacetime spit-and-polish ’ standards ; this irritated the 
crew, and their irritation ‘ culminated ’ in mutiny, when ordered to get 
up at 4.30 a.m. to prepare for an early morning inspection. Without in 
fact saying so, the article suggested by its tone and handling that the 
officer was going beyond all reason in his demands and that disobedience 
was therefore partly, if not entirely, justified. 

Such an attitude makes it relevant to raise the important question of 
Press criticism in general, when directed on members of the services in 
their professional capacity. Of course, Government control of the Press, 
in the sense of instructions forbidding the expression of opinion on any 
published subject, is quite incompatible with democracy. However 
inept, unjust, or destructive, criticism may be, it is better than a national- 
ised product cut to utility standards. Once scandal and abuse is allowed 
an official cloak, that dress rapidly becomes the uniform of a society with 
a vast membership. Any fool, especially a clever one, can see the absurdity 
of our system: it takes a lifetime and faith to comprehend its virtues. 
Credo quia absurdum est. Yet, even so, it may be that the services merit 
special consideration. 

Discipline is not a civilian concept, and civilians, even when in uniform, 
usually underrate its importance. Unhesitating obedience to orders is 
the hard core of a military structure, and has one object only. When 
the supreme test comes, for which all training and peacetime is a pre- 
paration—battle—orders which mean danger or death will be carried out, 
whatever the state of strain or fatigue; a firm conditioned reflex will 
have been established. Failure to execute orders in battle is not merely 
a matter between a man and his own conscience ; it may cause the deaths 
of fellow-soldiers or even open the crack which lets in defeat and disaster. 
Punishments for disobedience in peacetime are not, of course, on the 
same scale as those that would be awarded for the same offence in war, 
but war’s severe shadow still stands at the elbow of the court-martial 
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The man who is always coming up before his C.O., but in the battle 
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proves a hero, occurs in many officers’ experience : for readers of popular 
magazines he unfortunately fills the whole picture. The type is one 
which appeals to an innate human weakness : the fatal freewheel down 
the moral slope always begins with the comfortable feeling that we can 
engage the clutch and brake whenever we care to stretch out our hand : 
it is only just before the hairpin that we discover that they are dummies 
unconnected with engine or wheels. The muscle which is not continually 
flexed tears under sudden strain. Yet it is still possible to read paragraphs 
which suggest that the main object of discipline is to prevent brilliant 
subordinates from asking hidebound brasshats awkward questions on 
service management or politics. 

Similarly, repatriation and demobilisation are subjects in which 
many deep feelings are engaged, especially the natural longing, after long 
separation, to rejoin loved ones. Considerable trouble has been caused 
in some quarters by quite unjustifiable Press forecasts or open suggestions 
that officers were holding men back for ulterior motives. It is not 
assumed for a moment that all C.O.’s have handled such difficult situations 
in the best way ; but their task has certainly not been made easier by 
the agents provocateurs of print. One last example: the War Office 
has been driven to decide, in at least one instance, that although long 
experience has shown a certain device to be quite valueless, some scale 
must be produced and stored, to forestall Press comment at any future 
date that Whitehall has not given adequate consideration to its soldiers’ 
safety. When a service ministry is forced to take into account, as a 
factor influencing its decisions, the likelihood of ignorant and irresponsible 
criticisms, it is clear that something is wrong. 

A newspaper which appeals in general to such feelings is merely 
driving a sap under the country’s defences: in particular, by making 
public appeals for subordinates over the heads of their superiors it is 
openly subverting discipline. The appeal is made to a court which may 
know little of the facts and certainly has no responsibility for the con- 
sequences. It is highly unlikely that any reason will be found to alter 
any punishments awarded. All that happens is that the superior’s 
position is made very difficult for him, and his authority lessened. For 
him, defence or reply from the same platform is, of course, impossible. 
Two dons of the same college fighting each other through the letter 
columns of The Times give the public some harmless amusement ; for two 
members of the service—especially when of different ranks—to do so 
would be out of the question. 

If it is felt that an injustice has been done in the services there is a 
minister who can be questioned by any M.P. The minister is the com- 
petent authority ; he lays down the general policy, and the commanders 
in the field are left to carry it out without interference. If he considers 
them unsatisfactory he can secure their dismissal. If his replies are 
thought unsatisfactory any M.P. or paper is fully justified in calling for 
a public enquiry. The only suggestion I have to make is that the name 
of a service-member or his station should never be mentioned, in cases 
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of this kind, in the House or elsewhere, until he himself has a chance of 
making a reply—either at an enquiry or @ court-martial. Otherwise, the 
service-member, who has a higher standard of duties and responsibilities 
than the ordinary citizen, is penalised by being granted less rights than 
a party in a civil court. 

It has already been affirmed that the situation cannot be improved by 
Government control; under free competition, as a long-term policy, 
truth will come to the top in the end. It is merely unfortunate that we 
must spend our days in a wilderness of misrepresentation so that a 
service posterity we shall never see will one day enter the Uncompromised 
Land. 

E. A. RUNACRES. 


INDECISION IN INDIA 


THE period of political stagnation in India ended with the release of the 
Congress Working Committee in June 1944; since when, with election 
fever running high, events have moved rapidly, with alas, little indication 
of cause for optimism. 

In spite of failure, the abortive Simla Conference last June did at 
least hold forth the promise of a new approach by the Indian National 
Congress to the great problem. Coming straight from prison, the leaders 
showed a ready accommodation to enter into conference and shelve for 
the moment their old grievances of the divorcement of the Executive 
from the Legislature, the Viceroy’s power of veto and the final responsi- 
bility of Whitehall. We were in fact inclined to blame the Moslem League 
for the breakdown, in that Mr. Jinnah’s demand that all Moslem members 
of the proposed Executive Council should be nominees of the League was 
with good reason bitterly opposed by the Congress, who in contrast were 
prepared to put up nominees from all prominent parties within their own 
quota for the Council. 

The conference dispersed and Indian political opinion was again 
becoming restive, when on September 19th, the British Government and 
the Viceroy simultaneously announced the next stage forward. Central 
and Provincial elections were promised with the revision of electoral rolls, 
and the Viceroy was to choose a new Council representative of the 
successful parties, the task of the Council being to determine the method 
of assembling a Constitution-making-Body. These then are the arrange- 
ments round which Indian affairs are now shaping. 

From September 20th onwards all parties desperately paraded their 
respective programmes before the electorate, and we have to face the 
unpleasant reality that at no time over a period of thirty years would 
antagonisms of all sorts appear to have run higher than during the past 
two-and-a-half months. But before examining this fundamental aspect, 
there are some interesting side issues which merit our attention. 

To any serious student of India it will have been apparent that the 
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question of Pakistan and the vivisection of the country may well hang 
on the result of the Punjab provincial elections to be held early in the new 
year. In view of this, the Punjab Premier’s election manifesto to his 
province is of particular interest. These were his words on October 
29th :— 


‘The choice is not whether to vote for Pakistan or not, because he (the 
Moslem voter) will be voting for Pakistan whether he votes Moslem Unionist 
or Moslem League. The choice is between chaos, disorder and communal 
bitterness held out by the Moslem League group, and a stable and beneficent 
provincial administration offered by the Unionist party in the interests of the 
masses to which the majority of Moslems of the province belong.’ 


Pointing out that while Moslems constitute 57 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the province with only a 51 per cent. representation in the 
provincial Assembly, he continued :— 


‘It is absolutely clear that this does not permit, even if it were otherwise 
feasible and desirable, the formation of a Government merely on the strength 
of Moslem membership. This will be so as long as the Punjab retains its 
present boundaries, whether as part of India as at present constituted or as a 
part of a Pakistan State.’ 


This is a curious statement, and the Moslem League was quick to 
question its meaning. Students of Punjab politics had hitherto con- 
sidered that to vote for the present Unionist Party was to register dis- 
approval of Pakistan, for the good reason that the Hindu and Sikh 
minorities in the province supporting the Unionist Party would imme- 
diately refuse their co-operation if they thought they were endorsing the 
Pakistan plan. It would seem that the Punjab Premier is precariously 
attempting to carry the votes of both staunch Unionists and waverers 
with League sympathies. That is one point. A second factor of con- 
nected interest is that during this period, Mr. Jinnah apparently for the 
first time defined Pakistan with some degree of precision. The areas in 
which Moslems are in the majority are to be grouped together to form 
independent States—‘ the constituent units of which should be autonomous 
and sovereign.’ Enlarging on this, Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan, the League 
Vice-President, defined it as the present area of Sind, the N.W.F. Province, 
and the Punjab in the west, and Bengal with Assam in the east. So now 
we know. 

In the western area it would seem that a Federation of five or six 
units would be formed by the disintegration of the Punjab into three 
portions, Moslem, Sikh-coalition and Jat, with the States of the Punjab 
Princes possibly forming a fourth unit. Sikh and Jat co-operation in 
such a structure are, however, extremely problematical. In the eastern 
area, the bare total Moslem majority, with a definite minority in Assam, 
make the proposed eastern State a quite impractical proposition. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was quick to pons» scorn on such exaggerated adventures in 
self-determination. 

Other election tendencies to note were the relations of the Communist 
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Party to the League, the Sikhs and the Congress, the apparently ineffective 
début of Mr. M. N. Roy’s Democratic Party, and the vagaries of the 
Moslem Shia group in its inability to make up its mind whether to oppose 
or support the League. The Moslem Nationalist Party of Sind decided 
to oppose both League and Congress candidates. 

The Communists were at least refreshingly unambiguous, putting up 
candidates to oppose Congress and not opposing League candidates in 
Moslem constituencies, a clear endorsement of Pakistan. The Congress 
will, of course, never forgive them for their public support of India’s war 
effort. It is an unhealthy omen that the election results show no successes 
by the minor groups; and the political arena, so far as the Centre is 
concerned, is again left to two great parties in bitter and perpetual 
hostility, making the subsequent task of forming a provisional Council no 
easier in the near future than it was in Simla last June. 

In considering the manner in which the campaign was conducted, we 
all recognise that at elections, tempers and hopes run high. Mud is slung 
in the heat of the fray, nerves are on edge and promises scattered hap- 
hazardly which in the sober light of subsequent responsibility are often 
readily forgotten. But with all allowances for human behaviour under 
stress, the observer is forced to the conclusion that the Administration, 
both British and Indian, would be angels if they were to avoid occasional 
bitter expression of opinion at the uncontrolled campaign of slander and 
insult which the Congress have levelled at them during the past two-and-a- 
half months. On November 16th, The Statesman aptly put the case in 
these words :— 


‘With avidity born of long sustained rancour, racial and political leaders 
and newspapers of the Congress party have of late seized on every happening 
in India or abroad capable of anti-British use and exploited it to the full. 
British progressives reading day after day the twisting against their own 
country of every possible news item, Indian or foreign, may turn away, heart- 
hardened from sympathy for India’s problems. We sense a graver estrange 
ment between Britain’s and India’s biggest political organisation than has yet 
existed. British folk in India, military and civil, are very naturally tired and 
irritable. But world war IT has been fought by them not merely for survival, 
but for principles. It was the noblest, grimmest, least self-interested struggle 
in their history. Let them not in the inevitable phase of post-war weariness 
now upon them, lose grip upon those ideals.’ 


This is no understatement. No matter what the pretext—Indonesia, 
Palestine, the Indian National Army trials, or an innocuous announce- 
ment of a Parliamentary delegation to pay India a friendly visit—wild 
and vindictive abuse was hurled at the Administration, whether in Delhi 
or Whitehall. 

Following the announcements of September 19th, the ball was set 
rolling by the Congress decision to contest the elections. With the 
mandate of India, they would fight for complete Independence. The 
main resolution brought with it a spate of subsidiary announcements. 
The inflammatory resolution of August 1942 was endorsed and it was 
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declared that ‘a glorious page had been added to Indian history.’ 
Typical of the type of meaningless provocation was such a phrase as ‘ the 
desire of the British Government to hold on to power in India as long as 
they possibly can with all the means at their disposal.’ 

It is early yet to comment on the trials of Captains Dhillon, Shah 
Nawaz and Sehgal of the I.N.A. All the blind reasonless emotion which 
could be whipped up was given play, leading inevitably to the riots in 
Calcutta on November 23rd and 24th. Coming either by accident or 
design simultaneously with a municipal employees’ strike, they con- 
stituted a threat to the entire organised life of the city. One American 
and 104 British soldiers, 300 civilians and 40 police were injured. Road 
and railway traffic was held up, barricades of burning vehicles erected, 
and for a day or so, mob law ruled the city. Fortunately the Governor 
took firm action and, in a striking and eloquent appeal, announced the 
intention to call on military assistance. 

The charges in the case of the three officers who faced court-martial 
were ‘ waging war against the King ’ and ordering the execution of men 
of the I.N.A. who attempted to desert to the British and Indian Forces. 
Apart from the fact that the evidence for the prosecution was one long 
story of alleged sadistic horror, one might have supposed that patriotic 
Indians would show some concern at the brutal treatment suffered by 
45,000 men of their own country, as compared to the comparatively light 
and normal life enjoyed by the 20,000 Indians who went over to the 
enemy. Far from this, Nehru was worried at the thought of severe 
punishment to I.N.A. men unsettling troops of the Indian Army—‘ their 
own kith and kin.’ The writer has some experience of the Indian soldier’s 
home life, and can with confidence assert that if and when personnel of 
the I.N.A., with unforgotten records return to their villages, they will 
receive a very different kind of welcome from that which Nehru would 
have his electors believe. 

In attacking British action in Indonesia, party leaders and the Indian 
Press were perhaps encouraged, in that an official announcement on our 
Far-East policy was not made earlier. When it came, the Prime Minister’s 
statement in answer to a question in the House of Commons hardly laid 
sufficient emphasis on the fact that our one and only desire was to see 
Europeans safe from mob violence and to round up the Japanese. The 
future of Indonesia is a matter for Indonesians, and the Dutch; and 
Lord Wavell has made it clear that no one will be more pleased than him 
to see the last Indian soldier out of that area. An earlier and more 
emphatic pronouncement would have left no excuse to political India to 
play up the Indonesian drama, though that is not to say that it would not 
have done so. 

An unfortunate feature of unceasing invective is that while for purposes 
of capturing votes, the attack is addressed to a limited electorate, in actual 
fact its counsels fall on the greater audience of every man and woman in 
the country who can read and write ; and the universal condition of a 
little knowledge being dangerous is as operative in India as elsewhere. 
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Yet if we complain of the manner in which the Congress have attacked 
the Administration, it should also be noted that mutual party acrimony 
has been just as fierce. No feature is at present more ominously calcu- 
lated to stay future progress than the complete isolation of the two main 
parties in their headlong pursuit of their respective Utopias. In com- 
parison, a situation merely of unqualified hatred of the British connection 
would be simple to deal with. 

Following the example of their more prominent contemporaries, the 
leaders of lesser parties lashed out with equal fury and there was little 
accommodation between any one party and another. Variations of 
loyalties have already been noted ; but there is one situation which per- 
haps merits particular attention. It is the Congress inclination to support 
the Sikh Akali Party in the latter’s bitter hostility to the Pakistan 
demand. Yet in spite of a former liaison with Congress, the Akalis are 
cautious, and Master Tara Singh, their leader, has bitter memories of the 
Gandhi-Rajagalopachari conversations in 1944, when the fate of the 
Eastern Punjab was discussed without reference to Sikh aspirations. 

While the perplexities of polities continue, leaving the wood unseen 
for the trees, the Government of India has been slowly but surely forging 
ahead with immense development plans for the future; and it is some 
slight compensation to find that Nehru’s own blue print for India is in 
many important respects, such as the national control of basic industries, 
identical with the policy of the Government’s Planning and Development 
Department. Two years ago a few sceptics doubted the feasibility of the 
Government’s intention to push ahead with long-term schemes without 
a properly representative Executive. Yet it was obvious that it would 
be impossible for any Government worthy of the name to sit still and 
await political finality. 

Perhaps the most important and concrete decision—and it could 
hardly have been the monopoly of the authorities in India—was contained 
in the announcement by the Commander-in-Chief in October 1944 of the 
cessation of further recruitment of British officers for the Indian Army. 
Those already holding permanent commissions will, of course, be required 
to stay. But future vacancies all go to Indians, supplemented by the 
secondment of officers from the British Service so long as may be necessary. 
It is made clear that the future Indian Army can only be built on the 
assumption that Dominion status will be India’s goal. The rock on which 
the new structure is to rise will be the vast new Academy planned as 
India’s War Memorial. This will house about 2,500 Cadets for all three 
Defence Services, the annual turn-over being 500 Cadets. Here is some- 
thing solid on which India can, if she wishes, anchor her future hopes and 
security. 

Retired officers of the Indian Service will probably regard the decision 
with dismay. But they should remember that since their time, there are 
countless fine Indians of high rank and ability proved in the field, ready 
to officer the new Army. Perhaps more than anyone else, India’s 
Commander-in-Chief understands the political problem in relation to that 
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Army ; and it is certain he would not have sponsored the change if he 
had considered it not in the general interest. 

Finally, the great task of raising the appallingly low standard of life 
of about 300 million souls goes forward. There has been delay, chiefly 
due to the degree of political autonomy enjoyed by the Provinces. 
Provinces and the Centre have been inclined to wait for guidance from 
each other. Certain important subjects—agriculture and education, for 
example—are provincial responsibility. There has been a degree of over- 
lap and lack of co-ordination, and perhaps at one time the Department of 
Planning and Development issued too many theories and not enough 
orders. Yet vast plans are taking shape. In Bengal, the Damodar Valley 
irrigation scheme will bring relief to four Districts. The Province intends 
to spend 45 million rupees on livestock improvement, while the total 
expenditure covering a five-year plan will be 1,590 million rupees. In 
the Punjab, the Bhakra Dam of 480 feet high, claiming to be the highest 
in the world, will irrigate four-and-a-half million acres of land and produce 
160,000 kilowatts of electric power. The Thal project, which has already 
started, is on the same scale. Transport development includes the com- 
pletion of a broad-gauge railway line between Bombay and Sind, the 
completion and improvement of the Bombay-Calcutta highway and the 
taking over of National highways by the Centre. 

In the matter of India’s future food supply, the publication of the 
Woodhead famine report has provided the Government of India with a 
vast amount of data on which to work. The first step is to develop a far 
greater degree of central control. In the past too much emphasis has 
been laid on the essential] but negative responsibility of providing against 
famine and not enough attention paid to improvement. One in three of 
the population is under-nourished, but the real trouble is mal-nutrition. 
The majority of the vast increasing population suffer from an unbalanced 
diet. Vitamins and proteins as represented in the protective foods are 
missing, while there is—or will be—an ample sufficiency of bulk. India 
should never again lack wheat, rice and millets. What is wanted are 
fish, eggs, milk, butter, vegetables and fruit. 

Any survey of food requirements must, of course, take notice of the 
frightening increase in population. A figure of 500 millions within twenty- 
five years is quoted as not unlikely. There can be no question of the 
enforcement of birth-control instruction, which, apart from other con- 
siderations, would be highly offensive to religious practice; and the 
answer must come in terms of education and voluntary instruction in 
hospitals. Already there are signs that town dwellers of education are 
abandoning the large unmanageable families of former generations. 

In the writer’s view, perhaps the greatest brake on progress is the 
lack of education among the great mass of rural India. Fortunately it 
seems that the Government of India have been successful in persuading 
the Provinces to accept the terms of the Sargent Report—the most 
important document published in India’s interests for many years—and 
if the full programme recommended is pursued to its conclusion, we may 
look forward to a completely literate India within fifty years. 
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But while long-term education plans may bring a golden era many 
years hence, they do not solve the immediate problem of how to raise the 
average income of 20 rupees a month or improve the purchasing power 
of the masses. Since India’s population is still mainly agricultural, the 
task becomes a matter of raising the income of the small village land- 
owner ; for he is still the backbone of the country. This in turn involves 
the maintenance of agricultural prices. With the farmers’ income assured 
and with concurrent education, the country will turn to the towns for its 
pots and pans and the blessings of civilisation. In this way will the 
wheels of industry be set in motion and a correct balance between 
indusirial expansion and agricultural wealth be established. The main- 
tenance of agricultural prices will not be an easy matter. The Planning 
and Development Department are, with the Famine Report to assist 
them, giving the problem much attention. The Report recommended 
that a price level of 240 per cent. of the average of the five years ending 
1938-39 should represent the target to be pursued ; and this standard 
would be operative after a transitional period of five years, during which 
controls would be gradually relaxed. But exactly how the standard was 
to be procured, they did not say. Even distribution must obviously play 
a part, and plenty in one Province with scarcity in another will obviously 
wreck any efforts to stabilise prices. Central control must therefore to a 
limited degree continue. 

j In the regulation of industry, the Indian Government propose that 
basic industries should be brought under Central control. This was 
defined not as nationalisation, but merely regulation to ensure uniformity 
throughout British-India. Public utilities will be Government or Muni- 
cipal responsibility and any industry which requires development in the 
interest of the State will receive Government assistance with or without 
help from private industry. An industrial finance corporation is to be 
considered. One could enumerate the plans and various activities under 
‘ Development ’ forever. Plans appear to be in the process of translation 
into action more prominently in the Provinces than at the Centre, where 
such phrases as ‘ We have made a considerable advance in the considera- 
tion of proposals’ too frequently qualify speeches and memoranda. 
Nevertheless, the great machine goes forward and the Administration 
will fulfil its duty to the end. 

| Watching the Indian scene from afar after many years of close 
association, the critic with only limited facilities of information is perhaps 
apt to build up a distorted picture of the pulse of life in the country. 
For such information as covers the distance, is invariably confined to 
political affairs, whether it be through the India Office or from the gossip 
of the latest civil servant home on leave. We perhaps forget that back 
there in India there are thousands hanging on the result of a Bombay 
cricket match or thinking only of the coming visit to the local Fair. The 
day-to-day business of living occupies the thoughts of great masses of 
human souls up and down the Continent. We forget, too, that the voice 
of those who would blindly press forward receives expression in a ready 
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Press; for to voice a positive emotion will always be a more paying 
commercial proposition than to champion moderation. Yet moderation 
is there, for the writer spent two years mixing with moderates who 
regard the future with no little degree of sad misgiving. It is perhaps 
not too sanguine to hope that in the years to come that element which 
is now mute, may in self-protection rally its numbers to positive action 
for the endurance of the essential friendship and co-operation of India 
and Britain. This will be their greatest service to the people of India. 


C. B. Brrpwoop. 


FAIR COMMENT 


AUSTERITY BOMBSHELLS 


Undoubtedly the main topic of conversation this month, and, I fear, 
for many months to come, will be food—again ! The Minister of Food was 
heavily pelted with dried eggs last month. He has been bombarded with 
indignant questions in Parliament. A revolt of housewives is indicated. 
They have endured much. They could, they would, endure much more. 
But nobody—at least no official person—seems able to put himself in their 
places, to study their psychology. What if a conference of Ministers’ 
wives, sisters, daughters, and even aunts, were called ? These ladies would 
probably give sound advice. They might remind their men of the 
amiable, cynical Lord Melbourne’s celebrated advice to his Cabinet. 
‘ Gentlemen, it does not matter what we say, so long as we all say the same 
thing.’ But do not proclaim, one day, that the reign of austerity is 
ending, that dietetically better times are in sight; and then suddenly 
announce, the next. day, that rations are again to be cut, that there will 
be less of certain essential foods, and that if we don’t like it, we can lump 
it. We can endure continuing, even progressive, hardship. We shake 
under disappointment and shrink before bombshell announcements from 
Ministers who rarely ‘ say the same thing ’ in crises. 


LIKE wHaTt You LOATHE 


When we cannot get anything we really like to eat, it is foolish to assure 
us that we ought to like what we loathe. In the first world war, I 
remember assisting at the inspecting raids of high-ranking officers in 
certain regimental canteens where stringy vegetables were soused in 
turbid and flatulent soups heavily seasoned with salt, pepper, and, 
apparently, petrol. These gallant officers used to taste a spoonful of the 
thirst-provoking concoction and pronounce it, mechanically, excellent. 
They knew it wasn’t; and so did the men. But they supposed that 
appetite could be artificially stimulated by grinning over ditchwater 
consommé, as coaxing mothers try to make infants absorb glutinous sago 
or tapioca by pretending to eat it themselves. So now the Ministry of 
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Food will waste money on advertisements of notoriously nauseating 
‘substitute’ dishes; as of a certain pudding composed of bread and 
marmalade. A question was asked about this in the House of Commons 
last month. Sir Ben Smith took the usual line. He said he had tasted it 
and he liked it. It ought then to be called Cabinet Pudding : something 
Ministers like: the sloppy compound of quivering crumbs and soapy 
custard, sprinkled with hard black currants horribly resembling dead flies. 
Tell us we must have it. But don’t tell us that, if you like it, we must. 
Tastes differ. 


Wuat Do Tuey LEARN ? 


This brief dialogue is selected from the report of a trial at the Central 
Criminal Court last month— 

Mr. Justice Croom-Johnson asked a nine-year-old girl witness: ‘Do you 
learn about the Bible at school ?’ ‘ No,’ replied the girl. 

* Do you learn about the Bible anywhere?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘Do you know who God is?’ No answer. 

‘ Are you taught by anyone to tell the truth?’ ‘No,’ 

‘ And this is England in the twentieth century,’ commented the judge. 


A capacity for perpetual astonishment over the educational condition-of- 
England question appears to afflict our judges. Those personally 
acquainted with specimens of children (elementary or secondary) will not 
suffer from these shocks. It is no disparagement of the exhausting efforts 
of hundreds of devoted teachers throughout the country to suggest that 
the results of education appear to be mainly negative. Our Unteachables 
appear to the pessimist (as those who tell what they conceive to be the 
truth are always called) to be progressively stripped of information the 
longer they remain at school. 


‘Never Hearp or Him’ 


With regard to miscellaneous scraps of historical fact I had an informa- 
tive experience one day during the late or latest world war, when I 
personally conducted a small but exceptionally clever girl, aged nine, 
through the bombed halls of Madame Tussaud. The girl may be described 
as a refugee in this sense—that she had submitted to an intermittent 
education during a series of migrations in the ‘ terrible’ years. Of whom 
had she heard, amongst the waxen effigies confronting her? She had 
heard of our present King, confusedly of the Duke of Windsor, of Hitler 
(but not of Stalin), of Mr. Churchill, but not (excusably) of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain. There it stopped ; her attention being riveted upon the 
figure of a wax lady sitting on a bench, of whom nobody need ever have 
heard, since she never existed. But the most astonishing piece of 
ignorance was revealed later. She had never heard of Nelson, in spite of 
his Column ! He ‘ lays ’ (as she would have put it) in his usual ‘ Victory 
manner, dying in a tableau. Never heard of him! Don’t they tell them 
about our national heroes ? But, then, I found, too, that Napoleon was as 
nothing to her. This pleased me. A man (whatever you may think of 
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him) convulses a continent. A man forms a theme for scores of historians 
and poets. Nearly a century and a half passes. Power goes on corrupting 
and the dynasts continue to rage. Asked in the year 1946 ‘ who was 
Napoleon ? ’ a little girl answers ‘ Never heard of him.’ Let this diminish 
the arrogance of the power merchants seeking posthumous fame. 


A Lowsrow NoveEList 


It was good to see that The Times gave a generous amount of its 
restricted space to an excellent obituary notice of that indefatigable 
novelist, Phillips Oppenheim. In the staid old days he might have been 
dismissed with a few patronising paragraphs; to-day we know better 
how to appreciate our entertainers in fiction. We have cleared our minds 
of cant and no longer pretend that our bedside book is, say, the essays of 
Montaigne or a one-volume Shakespeare. We admit that it is the latest 
thriller. It was, often, an Oppenheim. What titles he chose! How 
could one resist them ?—The Terrible Hobby of Sir J. Londe, Bart. ; The 
Wicked Marquis; Murder at Monte Carlo; The Strange Boarders of 
Palace Crescent. He did not starve his readers. He poured out books 
abundantly. In the last catalogue of fiction published by the regretted 
Mr. Mudie, I find eighty entries under Oppenheim. Many more must have 
followed. Turning the pages of this same catalogue I find Oppenheim is 
beaten in production by very few of the popular novelists of ten years 
ago. Edgar Wallace defeats him with 119 entries in two closely printed 
columns. (We remember Punch’s joke about ‘the mid-day Wallace 
Sir ’.)' J. 8. Fletcher has two columns {100 entries); and there is that 


amazingly prolific veteran, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, who, I believe, has 
published over 200 volumes—not all of them, of course, thrillers. 


INSPIRATION AND INDUSTRY 


How do they do it? ‘It needs happy moments for this skill.’ So 
Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy, quoted by Saintsbury on the title-page 
of his Short History of English Literature. Not at all. It cannot need 
happy moments for the production of about a hundred novels, since there 
cannot be enough happiness floating about, in moments, hours and days, 
to carry a toiling novelist through those hundreds of thousands of words. 
No: it needs health, industry, courage. It needs also a robust contempt 
for that blessed word imspiration. Ignore it. Invention (sometimes, 
indeed weak) follows the mere habit of composition ; as with Walter Scott 
who often did not know what was going to happen in the chapter he sat 
down to write. I remember long ago talking to Arnold Bennett on this 
point, with expressed admiration of his industry. ‘My boy,’ he said, 
gaining emphasis by his slight stammer, ‘no mystery about it. Take off 
your coat, sit down to your desk and write. Inspiration be blowed.’ 


Buyine to Seti AGaIn 


Is not the term black market acquiring an extended application that 
does not properly belong to it ? Forexample : I see that a highly respected 
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bookseller has been proclaiming, with an almost savage indignation, that 
there is a black market in old books. What does that mean ? Apparently 
it means that dubious, uncultivated persons enter his shop and purchase 
his rarities, not because they want to read or even to keep the books, but 
because they want to sell them immediately at a profit. This, surely, is a 
very old practice exemplified daily on the Stock Exchange. Provided the 
seller receives his full price what does it matter to him whether the 
purchaser receives double the next day ? As to ‘ not reading the books,’ 
alas, I fear that even the most cultivated collectors do not always do that 
with their beloved tomes. Have we not heard of the bookseller to whom 
a keen collector took a small volume he had bought which needed a slight 
repair ? ‘ Why, sir, you’ve been reading it ! ’ said the shocked bookseller. 
. . - In sun, if we confuse black-marketing with selling at a legitimate 
profit we may all live in fear of.fines or imprisonment, and nobody will 
dare buy a later Picasso for, say, £1,000 to sell it to some wealthy noodle 
for £1,500 a week later. 
RicuarD JENNINGS 


AUKS FROM THE STORMY DEEP 


Even in a hard winter the most tremendous storms, the most severe 
cold, do not batten down on the island and its seas until the New Year. 
January, February and March are the months that take toll of the deep- 
water sea-fowl in those offshore westerly gales that churn up frightful 
seas against the set of the tide. The winds of the fantastic sunrises that 
are already beginning to smoulder in the grey-barred night-sky with a 
dull, though intense, ember-red glow low over all the east more than an 
hour before dawn. 

The demon of these strong westerly gales lies not in a big swell, with 
its long-rolling billows upon which sea-fowl can toboggan peacefully : 
but in violent small seas kicking up an unabating succession of narrow- 
spaced crumbling breakers, through the whole water of which they must 
be continually diving, if they are not to be battered by the breaking crests. 
Such seas may endure for seventy-two hours—and more—at a stretch. 
Not for a minute may those that dwell on the ocean rest—or feed. The 
hardy and the fortunate survive: the weak and the ‘oiled’ are cast 
ashore. It is the Auks that suffer most. As far distant as you can pick 
one up at sea with binoculars, thus far can you identify with immediate 
certainty an ‘oiled’ Auk. See how, almost without pause, he ‘ stands ’ 
in the water to flap his wing-paddles : see how he is continually running 
his beak through the foul viscid stain on his breast, then sippering water, 
and oaring himself along, head down, through the sea’s filament with 
wings clipping the water, persistently diving. All ‘ oiled ’ Auks, whether 
approaching the shore from afar, or scrambling over the sands and reefs 
to the sea’s edge, or hastening out to sea, employ this wing-threshing 
mode of progression, which they also use when bathing. 
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After big storms in a bad season for oil, I have come to dread a walk 
down the island’s north and east shores, for every yard or few score yards 
down its two-mile length I would see a lonely little figure—Guillemot, 
Razorbill, Puffin, or Little Auk, so small as to be hardly visible—rising 
in the sea to flap its wings. The next day, or the day after, or two days 
after, each would be a bedraggled oil-matted carcase on the high-water 
mark. And so, on a morning after dirty westerly weather, there are 
between the Snipe Point and the Skeld-drake Pool fourteen Southern 
Guillemots, three Northern Guillemots, one juvenile and three adult 
Puffins, two Razorbills, five Little Auks, and a young Shag sheltering 
behind a tuft of Marram half-way up a dune. With very few exceptions 
all are oiled, and all living, and there are many, many more of their kin 
being slowly borne ashore by the setting tide afar out to sea. The Guil- 
lemots stand on the boulders: Razorbills crouch between the boulders : 
Puffins crouch thus, or sit out on the bare turf above the foreshore : 
Little Auks hide in crevices and interstices among the boulders ; in other 
words, as he is accustomed to do in his only other experience of dry land, 
his breeding ground, so does each after his kind act now, 

The Little Auks who have just come ashore,’and are still sitting or 
standing out on the boulders at the sea’s edge, are shyer than the Guil- 
lemots, and tumble into the sea at my approach, where, afloat, they 
resemble little fat-headed Razorbill fledglings : a resemblance accentuated 
by their up-spiked tails; or fly out with a swift and hardly perceptible 
beating of their sickle-wings. Out in the bay, alas, they meet with short 
shrift from rapacious beaks of Black-backs and Burgomasters, who are 
continually swooping down, picking the tiny Auks off the waves by one 
leg, dropping them again in savage rivalry, recapturing them, and finally 
bolting them whole. But at the first opportunity those little Auks who 
have come ashore seek shelter. Sheilah, the collie-spaniel, who points 
any animal from a Pipit to a Red Stag with equal enthusiasm, gets her 
nose down to one little fellow hiding cosily under two boulders just below 
the Ness. Picking him out, I find that he is in tolerably good condition 
and un-oiled. I take note of his unexpectedly stout bill, and the little 
white nick at the side of his eyes, and admire his beautiful winter plumage, 
in which Chinese-white seems almost to predominate over glossy-black, 
running far up cheeks and ear-coverts almost to his crown, and pro- 
minent again above his flanks and in thin stripes on his wings. So long 
as I do not attempt to grasp him with my fingers he sits peacefully in my 
hand, until I return him to his hide-out. 

The Guillemots allow me to lean right over them without protest. 
One, being battered on a reef by the pounding breakers, has a broken leg : 
so picking him up I carry him across the links to the peaceful waters of 
the Slakes. He sleeps all the way overland, squeaking and struggling a 
little only when I reach the water’s edge, where he paddles far out on to 
the Slakes. But the most pathetic figure of all these small tragedies was 
an ‘ oiled ’ Guillemot standing alone and forlorn at the edge of the waves 
on the long Back Sands of Ross—a microscopic figure on this vast waste 
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of sands—and pacing round and round and all about him a score of young 
Black-backs waiting, like a pack of wolves, for him to die. From con- 
tinually swinging back on his ‘ elbows,’ and pivoting round on them, in 
the quaggy sand, to threaten now this persecutor, now that, by drawing 
back his head and darting out his bill, he had sunken into a watery hole. 
For yards outwards from within a few inches of his hole the sand all 
around was a maze of tracks. 
Riowarp PERRY 


GIBBON IN LAUSANNE 


Suppose that a serving officer, aged about twenty-five, had sought last 
summer to be demobilised in order to visit Berlin, not as a member of a 
Commission or a Government Department, but as a private traveller, 
anxious to make or renew contacts with German scholars. He would 
have been fortunate if the many obstacles in his way had proved insuper- 
able and he had been spared the sordid horrors of winter in that macabre 
city. Gibbon heard of the signing of the preliminaries of peace between 
England and France on November 10th, 1762. On December 23rd his 
militia battalion was disembodied and by January 26th, 1763, he was in 
Paris, sorry to find that his English clothes looked very foreign, but 
delighted at his rapid reception into fashionable literary society, where 
his Essai sur l’Kiude de la Littérature provided him with an easy intro- 
duction. He attended Mme. Geoffrin’s salon; he met d’Holbach and 
Helvétius and Barthélemy; he attached himself, rather less casually 
than he represented in his letters home, to Mme. Bontemps; and, 
altogether, took his fill of Paris until his mounting expenses counselled 
him to move on towards Italy by way of Lausanne. Gibbon, of course, 
was no more the typical Englishman than he was the typical militia 
officer. But the fact that he could so easily pay this delightful and 
instructive visit to the capital of a country with which his own had just 
been engaged in seven years of bitter war is one of historical importance. 
He himself was to suggest that 


‘every age of the world has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the human race.’ 


The suggestion comes with a wan humour in our own bloody and 
barbarous age, and even the most optimistic of us may wonder whether 
the United Nations Organisation is really an adequate substitute for the 
mature and cultivated cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century. The 
publication in full for the first time of the journal which he kept at 
Lausanne from August, 1763, to April, 1764, meticulously edited by M. 
Georges Bonnard, gives an English reader the illusion that in Switzerland 


1 Le Journal de Gibbon &@ Lausanne, 17 aodt 17683—19 avril 1764 (Librairie de 
L’Université, Lausanne, 1945, xxvi + 326 pp.). 
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it might be possible, even to-day, to recover for a little while Gibbon’s 
dignified and vanished certainties. 

Nearly a quarter of a century later Gibbon was to dilate on the 
admirable qualities of his mistress, ‘Fanny Lausanne,’ her grace and 
beauty, her ‘ chearful, sociable temper.’ The mild and diffused intel- 
lectualism of the city, which assumed far more than it achieved, its 
hospitality, its innocuous gaieties, perfectly suited Gibbon’s maturity. 
Yet some young men in his position would have avoided it in 1763. For 
Lausanne had been the scene of earlier humiliations and embarrassments. 
There Gibbon had expiated the disgrace of his impetuous conversion to 
the Roman Catholic Church and had been received back into the Pro- 
testant communion; there he had suffered from Mme. Pavillard’s 
disagreeable economies, his father’s niggardliness, his own lack of acquaint- 
ance with French ; there he had loved and left ‘ with feelings which are a 
torture to my life and a regard which nothing can change,’ Suzanne 
Curchod. And Suzanne Curchod was still unmarried, in dubious health, 
an orphan and in poverty, her named linked with amourités, however 
innocent and however inevitable. 

A man more imaginative and more sensitive than Gibbon might well 
have concluded that Lausanne was no place for him and even if he had 
not he might have changed his mind when he received a letter from 
Suzanne five days after his arrival on May 25th. But Gibbon had 
arrogated to himself the position of a judge and had assigned to Suzanne 
the burden of a stoical and exclusive devotion to his memory. It was 
not clear how she would have been rewarded if she had carried out her 
duty. That point never came up for consideration because Gibbon 
concluded that she had failed him. ‘ Fille dangereuse et artificielle,’ he 
commented on September 22nd after receiving another letter from her. 
‘Si l’infidelité est quelquefois une foiblesse, la duplicité est toujours un 
vice.” It was the judge speaking, producing order from the chaos of 
human emotions ;- but an artificial order excluding the necessities and 
compromises of life. From February, 1764, onwards Gibbon saw a good 
deal of Suzanne. He admitted that he was a little confused at their 
first meeting. In some respects, he thought, she had improved. But his 
final verdict on her was that ‘ Le tems, l’absence, mais surtout la con- 
noissance du caractere faux, et affecte de cette fille ont eteint jusq’aux 
dernieres etincelles de ma passion.’ Perhaps, in some literary Valhalla, 
he has since then discussed with Matthew Arnold the respective demerits 
of Suzanne and Marguerite and the inconstancy of young women of rather 
indeterminate social status whom Englishmen are apt to encounter in 
Switzerland. Arnold, after such a discussion, may have reflected that 
he had been prudent in turning for consolation to the enfolding arms of 
Nature rather than to such a headlong flirtation as that which Gibbon 
embarked on with ‘la petite femme,’ Mme. Seigneux ; and Gibbon, that 
his Suzanne had not gone ‘down the flowery path’ but up it to her 
marriage with M. Necker. 

The importance of Gibbon’s Lausanne journal, however, is not in 
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what additional light it throws on the relation of a slightly desperate girl 
with a selfish man who on this occasion had adopted the romantic view 
of love with all its arrogance and cruelty. Gibbon had come to Lausanne 
primarily to work, and his journal is to be judged as the record of a 
student, not as that of a lover. It had been clear for some years that 
he must attempt some major work. But he had changed his mind over 
and over again about the subject. Sir Walter Ralegh held him longest, 
but he had abandoned the idea of writing on Ralegh before he left 
England. His new subject was to be, as it were, the intellectual and 
historical framework for his subsequent travels in Italy, the Recueil 
geographique de l’Italie, which (after, apparently, a good many changes) 
was ultimately published by Lord Sheffield under the title of Nomina 
Gentesque Antique Italie. The pains which Gibbon took in his reading 
were prodigious. In his first weeks at Lausanne he read a good deal of 
Juvenal—‘ que les Romains etoient grossiers parmi tout leur luxe,’ he 
concluded—but before the end of August he was working through articles 
in that storehouse of cosmopolitan learning, the Bibliothéque Raisonée, 
and such works as Heinecke’s Histoire du Droit Romaine. More closely 
related to his chosen topic were Pomponius Mela’s De Situ Orbis, Berger’s 
Histoire des grands chemins de l’ Empire and Nardini’s treatise on ancient 
Rome in Graevius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum. He found 
Nardini very hard reading and many of his chapters unintelligible until 
later chapters were mastered. But he persevered and triumphed so that 
far from being borne down by Nardini he was able, as early as Septem- 
ber 20th, to criticise the estimate given of the population of Rome and 
to offer one of his own. He had got his teeth into his subject, and in 
October proceeded to worry his way into the 1,400 pages of Cluvier’s 
Italia Antigua. Cluvier was scarcely easier reading than Nardini, but 
Gibbon knew his worth too well to be beaten. And increasingly we find 
Gibbon criticising and comparing his authorities, writing what are in 


effect short essays on points that interest him and writing them more 


and more as a philosophic historian rather than as a geographer. His 
Recueil, in fact, was serving its purpose as fast as it was written ; it was 
strengthening Gibbon’s learning, increasing his confidence in himself and 
showing him the true direction of his interests. Lausanne had provided 
the conditions for these developments. Its bland and self-regarding 
society with its perpetual round of small distractions could do no more, 
might even begin to undo its own work. By the middle of April, 1764, 
Gibbon was ready enough to leave what he described as ‘ une ville mal- 
batie au milieu d’un pays delicieux qui jouit de la paix et du repos, et 
qui les prend pour la liberté.’ He noted the Lausannois love of good 
society and their hospitality to foreigners; he added that affectation 
was their original sin. It. was evident that Lausanne could not supply 
the vital spark. Much less could that be expected in the fallow period 
of the next six months during which Gibbon travelled, as a sightseer 
rather than as a student, by Turin and Bologna and Florence to Rome. 
He reached Rome through ‘ a dream of antiquity ’ on October 2nd, 1764. 
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On the 9th he was still ‘almost in a dream,’ but convinced that ‘ there 
never, never, never existed such a nation ’ (‘and I hope for the happiness 
of mankind there never will again’). On the 15th, as he listened to the 
bare-footed friars chanting their litanies in the Temple of Jupiter, the 
moment came when he understood and undertook the work of his lifetime. 


W. L.. Burn. 


PROSPECT AT PARTING 


I sHALL stay here, I shall go there— 

I shall be everything to everybody everywhere. 

I shall be one person, I shall be another— 

The wicked uncle, and the fairy godmother. 

I shall be angel, I shall be devil 

Till my teeth fall out and my fingers shrivel. 

I shall be liked, disliked, ignored and sought after— 
And my laughter shall be louder than all their laughter. 


I shall go there, I shall stay here— 

I shall be called heartless, and I shall be called a dear. 
I shall still be looking, I shall still be finding 

And I wont need telling and I wont need reminding. 
Yesterday’s sorrow will be to-morrow’s sorrow 


Till the hot blood freezes and the worm’s at my marrow. 


I shall do this, I shail do that— 

I shall be passed by in the street, and I shall be pointed at. 

I shall never dispair, I shall never hope 

I shall read the same black name on the same white envelope. 


I shall go on and on and on 

Playing hide-and-seek with my shadow in the sun. 

I shall be a new edition of the old, old story 

Till they rake me into hell, or crown me in glory. 

What I am to-day, I shall be in fifty years 

And my laughter shall be loudest when the dumb heart mouths 
its tears. 


SITTING ON MY BED... 


Srrrine on my bed, the rain still falling 

And the lights of the town sticking to the window, 

Sitting on my bed, waiting for the world’s end 

Or an angel out of heaven, or simply the wireless 

To be switched on in the drawing-room, or a new thought to come 
to me— 
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Sitting on my bed, the treacle of the street-lamps 
Smeared on my forehead pressed against the glass, 
Waiting for the Judgement or a dance-tune or the door 
Suddenly to open and someone to exclaim 

Whatever are you doing, sitting in the dark 

Your face all sticky with the treacle of the lamplight— 
Sitting on your bed, the rain still falling. 












O CARVE NOT WITH THINE HOURS .,. 











WHISPERED the lover to clock in the corner 
Tireless your hands, but my hands are stronger 

Slow move your hands, the slow hands of a killer, 

But mine, the fast-movers, shall from your hands save her— 
(Whispered the lover to clock in the corner.) 


Whispered the clock in the corner to lover 

Strong are your hands but they shall not keep her, 

Mortal, your hands, which the cold earth shall cover— 
Then mine, the slow-movers, shall have her, shall have her, 
(Whispered the clock, the clock in the corner.) 


Murrover Lortvs. 















W. B. YEATS AND HIS METHODS OF WRITING VERSE 







It may not be generally known that Mrs. W. B. Yeats has in her possession 
a large collection of her husband’s unpublished writings, consisting of 
diaries, letters and manuscripts in verse and prose. These documents 
are of particular importance for any student of Yeats’s poetry, but are 
of general interest also, as they reveal the workings of an unusual mind 
as well as different processes of poetic creation. Mrs. Yeats deserves 
great praise, for she has not only preserved these writings—a task which 
occasionally involved salving fragments which Yeats had torn up for 
secrecy’s sake—but she has reduced them to order and established many 
of their dates. Her unique knowledge, which has always been made 
available so graciously, is very helpful in deciphering and interpreting the 
numerous obscurities in the poet’s published and unpublished writings. 

In common with most poets, Yeats had two main methods of writing 
verse, the one spontaneous, and the other a laborious process involving 
much alteration and substitution. What is meant by spontaneous is 
that Yeats recorded his thoughts in verse once he was aware of their 
existence, and did not substantially alter his first version of the particular 
poem in which he had recorded them. An example of his spontaneous 
method can be supplied by his short poem The Wheel,’ which was written 
1 W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 237. 
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on September 17th, 1921. The poet and his wife arrived at Euston 
en route for Ireland, and found themselves seats in the Irish Mail.: Yeats 
then disappeared, but arrived a few minutes before the train started, 
waving a sheet of notepaper taken from the Euston Hotel on which he 
had written The Wheel. This poem was subsequently printed with a 
very slight alteration in the fifth line, but otherwise exactly as Yeats 
had written down his suddenly crystallised thought. We often find 
unpublished examples of this method in the poet’s diaries. When 
Mrs. Yeats was once too busy to attend to her husband’s wants, he opened 
an old diary and wrote these lines in it : 


* The Queen of Sheba’s busy, 
King Solomon is mute, 
Because a busy woman 
Is a savage brute.’ 


The second type of composition was a much more deliberate and 
unusual process, and justifies MacNeice’s opinion that Yeats ‘ made 
himself a poet and, as poet, he was essentially a maker.’* Very many of 
Yeats’s poems were planned in prose drafts which were then made into 
poems. A typical prose draft is recorded in the entry for April 30th 
in his 1930 diary which reads : 

‘Subject for a poem. . . . Describe Byzantium as it is in the system 
towards the end of the first Christian millennium. A walking mummy, flames at 
the street corners where the soul is purified, birds of hammered gold singing in 
the golden trees, in the harbour, offering their backs to the wailing dead that 
they may carry them to paradise—These subjects have been in my head for 
some time, especially the last.’ * 


From this prose draft came, eventually, that fine poem Byzantium.‘ 
These prose drafts occur not only in diaries but in the sumptuous manu- 
script books which Yeats often used ; they are also to be found on scraps 
of paper or pages from loose-leaf note-books. The prose draft of a poem 
was usually followed by a succession of versions of the poem written in 
verse, which was often faulty in metre and rhyme. Yeats always chanted 
his verse aloud as he wrote, seeking always the right word, which would 
convey his meaning and yet fit into the sound effect which he desired to 
create. Because of this importance of sound in the composition of his 
poetry readers will find that the poems gain greatly in meaning and 
dramatic intensity if they are read aloud as the poet intended them to be. 

Yeats constantly revised his verse ; his letters, particularly those to 
Mrs. Shakespear and Lady Gerald Wellesley, show this clearly. A letter 
to Mrs. Shakespear, dated September 24th, 1926, quotes an alternative 
version of the sixth verse of Among School Children ® as follows : 


‘Here is a fragment of my last curse upon old age. It means that even 


2 Louis MacNeice. The Poetry of W. B. Yeats, p. 228. 

* W. B. Yeats. Pages from a Diary written in Nineteen Hundred and Thirty, p. 2. 
4 W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 280. 

5 W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 244. 
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the greatest men are old scarecrows by the time their fame has come. Aristotle, 
remember, was Alexander’s tutor—hence the taws—(a form of birch) 

Plato imagined all existence plays 

Among the ghostly images of things ; 

Solider Aristotle played the taws 

Upon the bottom of the king of kings ; 

World-famous golden-thighed Pythagoras 

Fingered upon a fiddle stick or strings 

What the star sang and careless muses heard— 

Old coat, upon old sticks, to scare a bird. 
Pythagoras made some measurement of the intervals between notes on a 
stretched string. . . .’ 


Two other versions of this verse which exist in manuscript are interesting ; 
they show how Yeats refined his verse to an epigrammatic terseness. 
This early version reveals a fumbling towards the choice of the final 
examples of famous men : 
‘ Cesar Augustus made all the laws 

And the ordering of the century 

Plato that learned Geometry and was 

The foremost man at the soul’s meaning. . . . 


Later Yeats developed his sketching of attributes with more detail, as in 
this version : 
‘ Plato has pronounced upon the weight and poise 

Of the soul’s heroes, and what breadth of wing 

Climbs heaven quickest ; Aristotle was 

The first who had a place for everything 

World-famous golden-thighed Pythagoras 

Proved by measurement upon a fiddle string 

What music the empyrean dancers heard.’ 


Yeats often revised his published work, and Mr. G. D. P. Allt is at present 
compiling a variorum edition which will deal with the changes which Yeats 
made in his early published poems.® 

The value of these drafts in any interpretation of Yeats’s poetry is 
unquestionable. There seem to be three main advantages to be gained 
from their study. The first is that they give us an insight into the 
original mood and thoughts of the poet. In the majority of Yeats’s 
poems the initial impulse was a personal emotion, often written down in 
the first person. As he revised the poem Yeats often removed the direct 
personal statement and contrived to generalise the experience slightly. 
While the rewriting and remodelling was proceeding new elements often 
crept into the lines, new illustrations were sought, new facets of the 
emotion stressed. Yeats once told Professor H. O. White, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, that his poems were three-quarters emotion, one-quarter 
form. By form Yeats may well have meant the transformation which 
the initial emotions went through during the laborious processes of 

* Cf. G. D. P. Allt. ‘ Yeats and the Revision of his Early Verse,’ Hermathena LXIV., 
(November, 1944}, p. 92. 
Vou. CXXXIX—No. 829 r 
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composition. This alteration can be seen in the poem Sailing to Byzan- 
tium,’ which was first written as a record of a personal mood, as the 
original draft shows— 
‘ All in this land—my Maker that is play 

Or else asleep upon his Mother’s knees, 

Others, that as the mountain people say, 

Are at their hunting and their gallantries 

Under the hills as in our fathers’ day 

The changing colours of the hills and seas 

All that men know or think they know, being young 

Cry that my tale is. told, my story sung.’ 
A letter to Mrs. Shakespear, dated September 5th,'1926, confirms this : 

‘There have been constant interruptions. The last time I wrote a poem 
about Byzantium to recover my spirits. . . .’ 
If the final version of the first verse which appeared in T'he Tower of 1928 
is compared to the initial draft quoted above it will be seen that Yeats 
left out mention of himself in the ultimate version, where he uses the first 
verse to set the stage for the second verse. The second verse is a dramatic 
introduction of the poet’s personal relationship to the sensual land of the 
first verse, as the significant word ‘ therefore ’ indicates : 
‘ And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium.’ 


The second use of the unpublished writings is that they often reveal 


the true Yeatsian meaning of a poem with some certainty. Take, for 
example, the poem The Fisherman. This poem’s final version is dated 
June 4th, 1914, in the manuscript book which Maud Gonne gave to Yeats. 
In the poem Yeats writes : 
‘ Maybe a twelvemonth since 
Suddenly I began, 
In scorn of this audience, 


> 


Imagining a man... . 
If we examine the entries in the manuscript between May 18th and 23rd, 
1913, we find there this entry : 
‘SUBJECT FOR A PoEM’ 


‘ Who is this by the edge of the stream 
That walks in a good homespun coat 
And carries a fishing (rod) in his hand 
We singers have nothing of our own 
All our hopes, our loves, our dreams 
Are for the young, for those whom 
We stir into life. But (there is) one 
That I can see always though he is not yet born 
He walks by the edge of the stream 
In a good homespun coat 
And carries a fishing rod in his hand.’ 
7 W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 217. 
® W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 166. 
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March 
Byzan- These lines form the substance of the last sixteen lines of The Fisherman 
as the and show that the poem is mainly an imagining of an idealised character. 
Without this knowledge of the manuscript book an eminent critic has 
been deceived by the ambiguity of these lines in the poem— 
‘ All day I’d looked in the face 
What I had hoped ’twould be 
To write for my own race 
And the reality ;’ 
for he describes the lines as indicating a desire on Yeats’s part for thé 
actual world.® The lines, however, refer both to the fisherman and the 
his : reality. There is a difference between the fisherman and the reality. 
. poem The fisherman, as the_earlier entry in the manuscript book shows, is the 
type of person whom Yeats had hoped to find in Ireland, a simple person, 
£ 1928 yet wise enough to appreciate great art. ‘The reality’ is what he 
Yeats describes in these lines, which begin with savage directness— 
1¢ first ‘ The living men that I hate, 
amatic The dead man that I loved, 
of the The craven man in his seat, 
The insolent unreproved, 
And no knave brought to book. . . .’ 
In view of the earlier entry which clearly demonstrates the ideal 
reveal nature of the fisherman, it would seem better to describe the poem as 
xe, for indicating not a desire for the actual world, but a dislike of it because it 
dated was so far removed from Yeats’s early wishful imaginings. 
Yeats. We can use the unpublished writings to determine the narrower 






meanings of Yeats’s poems; they often throw light on problems of syntax. 
The poem A Coat will serve as an example of this. In its published 
version ?° the syntax of the first lne— 


‘I made my song a coat’ 










| 28rd, is ambiguous. The manuscript has two extra lines— 
‘ And gave it to my song 
And my song wore it’ 
which show that the published line means 
‘I made a coat for my song’ 





The third benefit to be gained from the unpublished material is, 
perhaps, the most interesting, for the sources which Yeats used can 
sometimes. be found from his rough work. A skilful critic might easily 
notice a similarity between these lines from a late Yeats’ poem The Ghost 
of Roger Casement } ; 









® Edmund Wilson. Azel’s Castle, p. 166. 
10 W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 142. 
11 W. B. Yeats. Last Poems and Plays, p. 25. 
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‘I poked about a village church 
And found his family tomb 
And copied out what I could read 
In that religious gloom ; 
Found many a famous man there ; 
But fame and virtue rot... .’ 


and Grey’s Elegy writien in a Country Churchyard ; but this similarity 
can only be suggested until the definite proof, afforded, in this case, by 
the early manuscripts of the poem, has been noticed. That Yeats did 
have the Elegy in mind and particularly these lines— 


‘Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may fest 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.’ 


is shown by the occurrence of the following lines in the first drafts of 
The Ghost of Roger Casement : 


‘ For all that Hampden thought 
All that later Milton wrote ’ 


- *Tt told of all his virtues there 
His words had been his bond 
Of such a man had Milton dreamed 


For such had Hampden planned ’ 
and were later altered to 


* For all that Hampden thought 
All that Milton knew 
Had blazed in heart and head 
Although John Hampden’s dead.’ 


When Yeats wrote 


‘ A line will. take us hours maybe ; 

Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought, 

Our stitching and unstitching has been naught.’ 1? 
he was concerned that his reader or hearer should feel that the verse was 
the spontaneous utterance of the poet. He took pains to hide his methods 
of poetic creation and to gain the directness and simplicity that is a sign 
of strength. It is now possible to discover how Yeats did gain his effects. 
It was ever a maxim of the ancient critics that poetic creation should be 
understood, and, in examining the methods of a man so gifted as to be 
termed a genius, there must be much of value. Through examining the 
poet’s unpublished writings one comes to a closer understanding of his 
very unusual personality and mental processes, and, in turn, to a deeper 
understanding of his published works. 

A. Norman JEFFARES. 


42 -W. B. Yeats. Collected Poems, p. 88. 
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THE LATE DR. FLOWER 


THE death of Robin Flower is so recent that it is still difficult for his 
friends to realise that that vivid and forceful personality has gone out of 
their lives. My own friendship with him dates from the day, in the early 
autumn of 1905, when he first appeared in the Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum, as the newly appointed Assistant. There are friendships, 
as the poets assure us there is love, at first sight ; and we seemed at once 
to establish contact. Both of us born and brought up in England, he in 
Yorkshire, I just across the Lincolnshire border, we both had Celtic 
connections, he with Ireland, I with Wales, and he, like me, was an 
enthusiast for everything Celtic ; he, too, like me, was an Oxford man, a 
classic, and an ardent lover of poetry. It was on this basis of common 
interests and enthusiasms that our friendship was founded; and it 
endured without a cloud till his death. 

Flower threw himself into the work of the Department with the eager 
zest which distinguished him, and though I was two years his senior, he 
soon knew far more about the manuscript collections than I. He was 
ineapable of doing anything by halves ; he put the whole of himself mto 
whatever he undertook with a fiery energy which left everybody else in the 
rear. The vehemence with which he swiped a ball on the tennis court 
was equally appatent in his scholarly researches. I have often remon- 
strated with him for leaving a job till the eleventh hour and then having 
perforce to scamper through it at a speed which entailed the maximum of 
mental strain, but he assured me—and I have no doubt he was right—that 
this was the only way in which he could work, or, at least, the way in which 
he could achieve the best results. He would tear through a book at an 
incredible rate, as a speed-boat cuts through the water ; he seemed able, 
indeed, by merely looking at the outside of a volume, to know what. it 
contained of interest and importance. For it was always the heart of a 
book that he tore out of it ; his reading was as critical and perceptive as 
it was rapid. When he was not at his seat in the Department he would be 
somewhere by the bookshelves, picking out manuscripts more or less at 
random and dipping into them, always with that uncanny instinct for the 
relevant detail, so that while still a junior Assistant he had a range of 
knowledge which some of his seniors might have envied. . And outside 
the Museum he was an omnivorous reader ; it seemed all but impossible 
to find anything which he had not read. 

Casting my mind back to those distant days, I have been trying to 
discern whether the impression left on me was very different from that 
which I formed in the course of years. On the whole I think his: per- 
sonality, though it mellowed and matured, retained the same character- 
istics throughout. He grew, no doubt, in tolerance as time passed. Asa 
young man he had a dogmatic certainty about most things and a 
vehemence in his opinions which, combined with his downrightness of 
speech, sometimes hurt the feelings of those with whom he talked. I 
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remember well how, after reading one of his early poems, I spoke enthu- 
siastically of it, mentioning specially one line, ‘And all the wind and 
wonder of the spring,’ in which I pronounced ‘ wind ’ in the way I had 
always been taught to do as ‘wind.’ ‘Good God!’ he cried, ‘ Not 
wind ! Wind, wind ! I hate wind ! If I were to write the finest poem ever 
written and found on reading it through that I had rhymed wind with 
blind, I should throw it in the fire!’ I was amused, some years later, to 
read in the sonnet sequence called ‘ Marriage’ the first quatrain of the 
first sonnet : 


‘ Last night we heard the elements in pain 
Rage o’er the sanctuary where we lay enshrined, 
The creeping murmur of the insidious rain 
And unavailing anger of the wind.’ 


But I did not risk the loss of a sonnet by recalling to him what he had 
said. 

The sometimes thoughtless vehemence of his language in argument 
did not, however, imply any unkindness of intention. I was very much 
struck once by his remarking casually that he was spending many evenings 
in reading aloud to an artist who was dying of consumption. The man 
was a good deal older than he, and Flower had, I knew, much work on 
hand ; yet he did not grudge, in the cause of human kindness, the sacrifice 
of his precious time in order to visit the sick. And his mention of the fact 
was purely incidental ; he was, all through life, continually doing kind- 
nesses but always unostentatiously, as if they were in the day’s routine, as 
unselfconsciously ‘ as the grass grows on the weir,’ and with as little self- 
advertisement. He became, too, as I have said, more tolerant and more 
considerate as he grew older, though his opinions, once formed, were 
always apt to be held with some vehemence. Never, however, in his 
scholarly work did he allow the enthusiasm of first discovery to blur the 
distinction between the probable and the proved ; he had the critical 
balance of the scholar combined with the ardour of the poet. And he 
always was making discoveries. Many and many a time in later years, 
when I was Keeper of Manuscripts and he Deputy Keeper, did I hear his 
footstep in the corridor, and he would come into my room radiant with 
the news of some new literary connection, some possible avenue of 
research, which he had just found. And for an hour on end he would 
expound his view, with that glow and colour and impetuous vitality 
which made him so brilliant a conversationalist. But if I pressed him to 
make his results known he would remind me that they were still only 
tentative : he felt sure he was right, but . . . . He must make further 
researches. 

He had indeed a combination of qualities which is unlikely to be found 
again in any one person, and which would have made his projected history 
of Irish literature epoch-making. Celtic studies have attracted many 
men of outstanding capacity, but, I fancy, nobody quite comparable to 
Flower. His wide-ranging mind could never be confined to any one field 
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or follow staidly any single path. Confronted with the wide expanse of 
knowledge, he was like a terrier on a morning when scents are good, 
continually off on some new trail, often only remotely or not at all con- 
nected with his main purpose. It might be a point in an old Irish heroic 
tale, a new link between an Irish text and classical or medizval literature, 
an unsuspected provenance for a well-known manuscript, or fresh light 
on the sixteenth-century love poetry. But it was just as likely to have 
no connection with Ireland at all: an Anglo-Saxon work, the importance 
of the Welsh border in the evolution of Anglo-Norman literature, the 
activities of Sir John Price or Laurence Nowell in the sixteenth century, a 
point in the bibliography of Swift, or a possible autograph of Oliver 
Goldsmith. This dissipation of interest was unfortunate, for it prevented 
that austere concentration on one task which alone would have made 
possible the completion of his history, even had fate allowed him some 
years of active retirement, but, on the other hand, it gave to the work he 
did accomplish a firm basis of wide-extending knowledge. There have 
doubtless been scholars with a better philological equipment than he 
(though Flower’s knowledge was great and he was a good linguist), and 
some of them were very competent palzographers in the Irish sphere, but 
I doubt if any brought to their task Flower’s width of view and his 
acquaintance with the whole range of paleography. Work in the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts is too various and too exacting for such study of 
palzographical minutiz as would satisfy the school of Traube, and Flower 
often lamented his own deficiencies in this respect, but its very variety has 
advantages, of which his alert and attentive mind made full use. He 
studied not just a single work in some ancient manuscript, its connections 
and origins; he examined the manuscript itself, asked where it was 
written and when, whence came its peculiar selection of texts, what was 
its bearing on Irish literary history. Thus he was able to do pioneer work 
of the highest importance towards the elucidation of that history. He 
would never have claimed infallibility, but I cannot help thinking— 
perhaps it is rash in me to adventure so far in an alien field—that his 
theories, which might spring in the first instance from flashes of intuition, 
but were always critically tested later, were on the right lines. 

He was as critical in literary matters as in scholarly research. He out- 
grew the Pan-Celtic schwarmereit which made him ‘fall for’ the neo- 
Celticism of Fiona Macleod (I still treasure a copy of The Sin-Hater, with 
a poem addressed to me in his hand on a blank page), and was always 
careful not to make extravagant claims for Irish literature, but he fully 
recognised and stoutly vindicated the greatness of the literary tradition 
which inspired it. Being himself a poet of a quality which merited wider 
recognition and a more frequent appearance in anthologies than has fallen 
to his lot, he was the ideal translator of Irish poetry. He recognised that 
no translation can be more than a pis-aller and that the special quality of 
Trish, as of Welsh, bardic verse is incommunicable in English, but he never 
betrayed his autbor by turning poetry into uninspired verse, and he was 
amazingly successful in rendering the spirit of the original poems. His 
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prose, at its best, was equally admirable, whether it was his own or, as in 
that wonderful tour de force, his rendering of Tomas O Crohan’s, The 
Islandman, a translation. Scholarship, imaginative interpretation, 
enthusiasm and energy, balance of judgment, a wide range of knowledge, 
an inspired pen—when will these gifts again be combined in a student of 
Irish literature ? 

I have said little of his achievement in other fields, his original poems, 
his researches into English bistorical scholarship in the sixteenth century, 
and the like. The published works which bear his name (to be augmented, 
it is good to know, by a collection of scattered or unpublished lectures and 
studies) are but a fragment of what he might have given us. But even 
had he published more, it would doubtless have remained true to say that. 
his personality, his casual talk, the atmosphere he created round him, 
amounted to more than the sum of all that could be contained within the 
covers of any volume. And I do not think that in those who knew him 
personally the impression they received from him will ever be effaced. 


H. Ipris BsEt1.. 


THE REORGANISATION OF CHARITIES 


Ir has fallen to the lot of the writer of this article as Headmaster for over 
a quarter of a century of an ancient Grammar School, Vicar of a parish 
and Treasurer of a District Nursing Association, to see something from 
the inside of the working of various forms of charities which have come 
down to us from the past. The result of this experience has convinced 
him that, so far as charities whose operation is confined to this country 
are concerned, the situation is one demanding a good deal more thought 
and consideration than has, as yet, been given to it, in view of the altered 
conditions of life and of social legislation which now prevail and are 
likely still more to do so in future. 

It has long been an axiom in legal circles that it is better that guilty 
persons should now and again escape the just punishment due to them, 
than that one innocent person should be wrongfully convicted and 
sentenced. The State seems now about to apply this principle to poverty, 
which, according to the old saw, is no crime. All proverbs are, however, 
only half truths, for against any one of them another can usually be 
quoted which contradicts it. So it would be shutting one’s eyes to obvious 
facts to deny that, in some cases, poverty is not richly deserved. The 
actual situation is that, no matter what party had come into power 
after the general election last July, it would have had to introduce 
legislation by which many shirkers, wasters and gamblers would be 
relieved from some of the former penalties due to incompetence and 
improvidence. What is far more important, however, is that many 
deserving people will also be relieved from acute anxieties caused by 
sickness, unemployment, or old age, to a much greater extent than has 
ever been known hitherto in this or in any other country. 
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Such changes might appear at first sight to do away in future with the 
need for private benevolence. It would be better, however, to regard them 
as a call for its redirection under the conditions soon likely to prevail. 

One of the first things necessary to recognise is that the majority of 
our organised charities in this country first came into being during the 
Victorian era, and were designed to meet conditions in a society which has 
moved on very considerably since then. Actually, some of these organi- 
sations have become almost as obsolete as the old ‘ Bread Charities ’ 
had done before the beginning of the present century. For, where would 
people have been found in our time to avow publicly that they were in 
such dire straits that they were ready to line up in a churchyard, maybe, 
to be the recipients of a dole of two or three loaves of the staff of life ? 
Thus, to-day, ‘ Bread Money ’ legacies are generally dealt with in quite 
a different fashion to that of the ‘ good old times.’ 

It should, then, be obvious that the machinery of many charities 
founded last century is in need of very considerable overhauling. Con- 
sider, firstly, the case of those which might be classified as educational. 
Practically all the great Public Schools were founded originally as 
charities. During last century they had ceased to be so. It is true that 
nearly all of them offered scholarships for open competition ; but, while 
these might cover part or even all of the actual fees charged, they were 
very rarely of such an amount as would have enabled a boy of poor 
parents to be clothed, to travel, and to be provided with pocket money 80 
as to enable him to live on some sort of equality with his more affluent 
schoolmates. And, of course, if he spoke with an accent or was clearly of 
working-class origin, there would have been a prejudice against him which 
no financial aid could overcome except, maybe, in the rare case of his 
turning out to be a remarkable athlete. This atmosphere has changed in 
our day, and the Public Schools are already devising a rearrangement of 
their benefactions and seeking for these to be supplemented by State aid 
given, not to them, but to promising individual pupils from schools 
carried on directly under its auspices. 

Henceforth, in all Secondary Schools (including all but a few of the 
ancient Grammar Schools) which come under the Board of Education 
and Local Authorities who finance them, education will be as free as it 
has been in the State Primary Schools since 1871. What need, then, will 
there be for the continuance of certain other private schools founded and 
supported, hitherto, by Friendly Societies or Trade Organisations, for the 
relief of the sons or daughters of a parent connected with them who had 
fallen into low water or had died leaving a widow with children to bring 
up? Why, it may pertinently be asked, should charitable people be 
expected to subscribe for the continued upkeep of such establishments 
which is every year becoming increasingly expensive, when the State is 
quite prepared to take them over and relieve the charitable from what 
can now only be regarded as a work of supererogation ? Perhaps, one of 
the best examples in the field of education of really useful and up-to- 
date philanthropy has ‘been provided by the Bank Clerks Orphanage, 
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which never maintained schools of its own, but preferred to send its 
protégés to Grammar Schools of good standing which were under State 
control, although they might be partly boarding schools. By this means 
the cost per head for each pupil benefited worked out at a far lower figure 
than could have possibly been the case had the B.C.O. decided years ago 
to found and maintain schools of its own. This organisation will now 
reap additional benefit from the abolition of tuition fees. The time, 
therefore, certainly seems to have arrived when other charitable bodies of 
the same kind should imitate its example. 

With regard to benevolent institutions which provide in one way or 
another for old age, these too will be wise to reconsider their position. 
Cases have arisen in recent years where the grant of a pension has pre- 
cluded the recipient from obtaining one from the State. It appears likely 
under the Beveridge Scheme, if it is fully implemented, that every citizen 
will be entitled to a pension as of right and irrespective of means. In 
that case, charitable relief by way of an additional pension might well 
bring the recipient into the zone of liability for income tax. So extreme 
vigilance will have to be exercised by all charities for the aged in the 
future to ensure that their bounty goes entirely to the individuals for 
whom it was provided, and not into the insatiable maw of the State. The 
distribution of charity to the aged, except where it has been done 
privately and independently of any organisation, has generally been a 
difficult and expensive business ; it is not likely to become less so. 

As regards sickness, the country seems to be still firmly wedded to the 
voluntary system which is a great outlet for private benevolence. Never- 
theless, State grants to hospitals must be given on a far greater scale than 
at present if these are adequately to fulfil their responsibilities in the years 
which lie ahead of us. As things are to-day, nurses are being employed 
on salaries which are much too low and, so great is the scarcity of ward 
maids at most hospitals and infirmaries, that their work has often to be 
done by the nurses who are not merely underpaid but also terribly over- 
worked because of this. Private District Nursing Associations also exist in 
many country districts which do a useful work by the help of voluntary 
subscriptions : this work, however, would be far more effective if it were 
carried out under medical supervision instead of being administered by 
amateur secretaries who may know little or nothing about the task they 
have voluntarily undertaken. With the medical profession likely, ere long, 
to become a State organisation, it would seem, too, that the entire expense 
of training future practitioners in their student stage should be borne by 
the State, and no longer in any way be dependent upon private charity. 

Glancing down the long list of charitable organisations to be found in 
any standard book of reference such as Whitaker’s Almanack, it is at once 
apparent that many of them are doing public work which should be paid 
for by the State rather than by a comparatively few benevolent indi- 
viduals within it. All institutions for the care of the feeble-minded should, 
henceforth, be State administered. Nor does there seem to be any valid 
reason why various orphanages and homes for waifs and strays should 
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not likewise become State concerns. Many of these, indeed, already are ; 
nor, has it ever been shown of late years that the care of either idiots or 
of destitute children in the various State Children’s Homes throughout the 
country is any less kind or sympathetic than it is in the similar establish- 
ments of private charities. And, surely, we have got beyond the stage of 
supposing that there now attaches to those who have been cared for at the 
public expense any stigma which, so far as it still exists, would be applic- 
able only to them. Even workhouses, to-day, are administered in a kindly 
way for the old as well as the young and, while, except at election times, 
it may be an idle dream to suppose that the poor will not always be with 
us, the call these make upon private charity should lessen with every 
year that passes. 

It may well-be that there will be no Carnegies or Nuffields to found 
libraries or colleges a generation hence. Meanwhile, the impoverishment 
of many of those who used to form the ‘ charitable ten thousand’ will 
undeniably prevent them doing in the future what they have done in the 
past. They will ask, for example, whether, if lifeboats perform a national 
service which cost the National Lifeboat Association something like 
£390,000 in 1938, this outlay should not now wholly devolve upon the 
State. On the other hand, there may be a wide field for private benevo- 
lence in relieving the ‘ new poor ’ who have lost money rather than made 
it during the last six years. 

Let it not be thought then that the object of this article is to dis- 
courage charity, which includes relief to the poor and distressed as well 
as many other virtues in the wider sense of the word. For, even if in 
this country the need for private benevolence may not be so great in the 
future as it has been in the-past, and the dispensation of charity will need 
to be much more intelligent and discriminating now that the State has 
already become its own Almoner, there will always be other less fortunate 
peoples than ourselves abroad, and unforeseen disasters at home both in 
public and private life which will require prompt assistance. There is.no 
danger, therefore, of charity becoming atrophied, since there will always 
be many good causes to support of a religious, philanthropic or cultural 
kind for which the State cannot be expected to make provision. So 
the need will be for careful discrimination as between gifts which to 
a greater or less extent will only relieve the taxpayer, and those which 
will satisfy a real need for which no State aid is likely to be forthcoming. 


J. H. SHackLETON Batbery. 


THE HEALTH OF OLD LONDON 


Tue Book of Common Prayer, as revised in 1662, sheds much light upon 
history. The suffrage in the Litany, which deals with death and disease, 
is worth special attention. 

‘ From lightening and tempest ; from plague, pestilence and famine ; 
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from battle and murder; and from sudden (unprepared for) death. 
Good lord deliver us.’ 

The frequent reference in Bills of Mortality to ‘ blasted and planet 
struck,’ explains the order of the words ; and the memory of the Black 
Death of 1348, during which at least 100,000 perished, is still in evidence. 

Before the Great Plague of 1665, and the Fire which followed, we may 
select 1661 as a fair average ; especially as our version of the Litany, 
published in 1662, was then drafted. 

The population of London was then about half a million, and the 
death rate 39-5 per 1,000. Two hundred and ten years later, in 1871, it 
was 22-3, and by 1831 it had fallen to 12-3 per 1,000. 

The Bill of Mortality for London in 1661 enumerates sixty-one causes 
of death. It will probably satisfy the reader to mention those causes 
which were the most frequent, and those which were rare. 

*‘ Ague with fever,’ 3,490. ‘Consumption with “tissick,”’ 3,788. 
‘ Old-age,’ 1,302. ‘Smallpox and “ Flox ”’,’ 1,246. ‘Convulsion,’ 1,198. 
‘ Infant death,’ 1,400. ‘ Gripes in the Guts,’ 1,061. ‘ Teeth and Worms,’ 
1,191. 

The lowest numbers were : ‘ Bed-rid,’3. ‘ Bleeding,’ 5. ‘ Burning,’ 4. 
‘ Fright,’ 2. ‘Gout,’ 11. ‘ Fallen-jaw,’ 2. ‘Lethargy,’ 2. ‘Leprosy,’ 1. 
‘Lunacy,’ 11. ‘Murder,’ 52. ‘Planet’ (blasted), 3. ‘ Poisoned,’ 2. 
‘ Spleen ’ (rage), 5, and ‘ Swine-pox,’ 11. 

Some of these figures may cause surprise, while others certainly 
indicate local conditions. The proportion of deaths from ague reveal 
damp and bad drainage. Those from consumption show want of ventila- 
tion and bad domestic hygiene. 

In connection with the latter some quotations may well be made from 
a letter of 1518, written by Erasmus to the Cardinal at York :— 


‘The English never think whether their doors and windows face north, 
south, east, or west. Their rooms are so constructed that no through draught 
can pass. 

‘The floors are generally formed of clay covered with rushes, and these 
nurse a collection of spittle, vomit, excrements of humans and dogs, spilt beer, 
and fish bones. This exhales a vapour not beneficial to the human constitu- 
tion. Rushes should be abolished, and bed rooms built open to the sky on two 
or three sides. Glass windows should be made to open completely, and all at 
once.’ 


In 1665, the third year after the publication of the Prayer Book, 
came the Plague, followed by the Great Fire. Upon the heels of pestilence 
trod a burning, which destroyed two-thirds of the shops and houses, and 
more than 100 churches. 

Plague and fire turned men’s thoughts to drainage and water. London 
had grown up on a slight eminence intersected by the Wall Brook, and 
flanked on the west by the river Fleet. After passing what is now King’s 
Cross the banks of the latter stream became so steep that local residents 
called it the Hollow Bourne, shortened to Holebourne, and still surviving 
in Holborn. In 1670 an attempt was made to clear the stream of rubbish 
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as a water supply, and use its opening into the Thames as a harbour. 
Both projects failed and the Fleet was wholly built over in 1737. 

West again flowed an important stream, the Tyburn. It surrounded 
Thorney Island, upon which Westminster Abbey was built. 

Further west again was the Westbourne, rising in Hampstead. Part 
of its course may still be traced into and from the Serpentine. It joined 
the Thames at what is now Chelsea Bridge. 

These streams, together with the many wells, whose names still sur- 
vive, Camberwell, Holywell, Stockwell, Clerkenwell, and others, all over 
London, provided the only water supply until 1236. In that year a leaden 
pipe was laid down to bring water from the Tyburn to Paddington. 

The first conduit, in West Cheap, was built in 1285, and soon followed 
by others near Bond Street and Bloomsbury. Credit is due to Peter 
Moris, a Dutchman, who pumped water from below London Bridge into 
the City. His family held this right until 1701. 

In 1605 Sir Hugh Myddleton obtained authority to bring water from 
Ware in Hertfordshire, through the New River to Clerkenwell. His 
reservoir was opened in 1613. 

The care of the sick and injured remained an almost unsolved problem 
until the days of Dickens and his Sairy Gamp. Before 1720 London had 
only two hospitals, St. Bartholomew’s, founded in 1123, and St. Thomas’s 
in 1213. Not until the eighteenth century did we have Guy’s, the London, 
the Middlesex, St. George’s, and the Westminster. 

Thus, and so far, has the prayer of the Litany been answered. But 


we hope for more as re-planning proceeds and new houses are built. We 
believe that London has been saved to be the most healthy, as well as the 
greatest, of capital cities. 


F. Keewtie Scort. 


MR. BAX AND MARY STUART 


Mr. Currrorp Bax has long been resisting the action of progress against 
women. In this difficult campaign he wrote one of the best plays of the 
century, his story of Bianca Capello, The Venetian, to which Miss Margaret 
Rawlings gave enough beauty and power to promise later not so much 
comparisons with Rachel or Rejane as equivalent distinction with them 
along original (and native) lines. She promised to be an important artist. 
(But, says Mr. Bax, 

‘ The arts belong to an earlier phase of human society, to a level of the mind 
which is now becoming archaic. They are vestigial : and those of us who still 
care more for a picture than for a motor-car, for a book of poems than for a 
double-barrelled gun, are survivors of a bygone stage in human development.’ 


And, accordingly, Miss Rawlings still a young woman, has been for some 
years in retirement from the stage. . . . The parts for actresses of more 
than naturalistic capacity, and the demand for an artist’s devotion to 


1 Leonardo Da Vinci. 
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them, no longer exist.) In The Rose without a Thorn Mr. Bax gave us 
that poor ghost from the gallery (a now deceased resident of Hampton 
Court told us she had often heard her) Queen Katherine Howard, and the 
late Frank Vosper’s wonderful Henry VIII. In this play the student can 
see an interesting example of a well-known dramaturgical phenomenon. 
The play ends with a masque being performed before the King who awaits 
news of Katherine’s execution. To the reader this masque may appear 
insipid and precious, as modern ‘ masques ’ commonly do; a poor and 
irrelevant ending to the play. But those who saw Frank Vosper’s Henry 
watching this thin stuff in agony will never forget that ending. Only a 
dramatist who can give such chances as this to his players can write a 
first-class play : for the theatre is not, even at its highest, literature only. 
In The Immortal Lady, which deals with the Countess of Nithsdale who 
effected her husband’s escape from the Tower disguised as herself, after 
he had been condemned for participation in the ’15, we saw how love 
(and of her own husband) could be just as potent upon a woman’s aptitude 
for male resource and turbulence as the Minister of Labour. After The 
King and Mistress Shore, where the author suggested an historical alter- 
native to the proletarian butt who stumped the boards in dirty white in 
various popular and longstanding melodrama entitled Jane Shore, Mr. Bax, 
if we remember, said he would write no more for the stage. (Here we add 
that his earlier play, Socrates, seems to be the best play about Socrates.) 

Mr. Bax has written again for the stage: with a dangerous deviation 
from his previous theme. His earlier heroines varied the theme of love : 
how it is slandered and denied by the soulless ; cannot be fully recipro- 
cated ; is inevitably tragic ; leads, through romantic self-loss, to the most 
practical heroism or to disgrace and execution : and all to show, above all, 
that romantic love exists and can be experienced at least by a minority. 
He who denies this (and the romantic attitude in general), says Mr. Bax,? 
‘resembles the man who says that a joke is not funny because he cannot 
see it.’ But for most of his new play, Golden Eagle, at the Westminster 
Theatre, we are given 2 woman who is moved almost equally by romantic 
love and by love of power. This is because Mr. Bax is an honest historian, 
and his heroine is Mary Stuart. In the theatre the emotional impact of 
two-thirds of the play is lessened in performance by the dichotomy in the 
Queen’s psyche. In the last act Mr. Bax closes the Annals of Scotland 
and strikes one note only. Immediately the emotional tension in the 
theatre rises and tightens ; people stop coughing, and we lose ourselves. 
Going on after the performance we reflect that the divided woman was the 
interesting one and the end of the play too simple to satisfy. Sadly we 
may consider the superior dramatic merits of an unreal simplification of 
character and motive (even Hamlet knew what he wanted—an Ideal 
Home). But wrongly: for Mr. Bax’s trouble is the historical existence 
of his heroine and the fact that so much more is known, alleged, and 
argued about her than about Bianca Capello, Katherine Howard, Lady 
Nithsdale, Jane Shore, or even Socrates. It is our common knowledge 

“ ® Tdeas and People. 
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of Mary, Queen of Scots and not some defect in the very Art of Drama, 
which makes the end of Golden Eagle too simple to satisfy. 

Accustomed to the remarkably luxurious and cultivated Court of 
France, where she had known Ronsard, the Queen found Scotland and 
Knox a change for the worse. In fact she appears never to have found a 
single friend in Scotland in all the time she was there, except among her 
women. She was a traditionalist and famed as a dancer: Scotland was 
surfeiting the worm of social reform. Hence her friendship (but, we all 
now agree, no more) for the educated and astute Rizzio, who could both 
scheme and sing. Possessed as she in great part was, like other Renais- 
sance Princes, with a craving for power; and notably for the throne of 
England (it was possible to estimate that without the throne of England, 
or at least the reversion of it, she would never hold on even to the throne 
of Scotland), and reigning at a time of exceptional and diverse political 
and religious turmoil, the only way she could increase, or even maintain, 
her power may well have been to emulate Elizabeth of England : to marry 
none while being in appearance, and for as long as possible, on offer to 
many ; to equivocate about religion ; and to gather power piecemeal as 
it offered, and by never letting go. But possibilities of power presented 
themselves.to Mary not in the quiet, small, real English way, but in the 
old Scottish way, vast, flashing and false ; though Mary was reasonably 
ready not to obtrude her sincere religious beliefs (Elizabeth, of course, was 
untroubled here), Knox and his friends left no decent corner for her Masses, 
and never ceased to scale her publicly and insult her faith ; above all, 
Mary’s ambition was fatally adulterated by love of beauty and pleasure. 
For queer Elizabeth it was doubtless easy to resist men (though Mr. Bax, 
rather unworthily, suggests otherwise) ; for Mary it was impossible. But 
what of charming men had Scotland to offer ? The best man she could find 
was the English Darnley (‘ planted’ on her by Elizabeth’s subtlety) : 
whose distant claim to the English throne seemed to make him a means 
to power as well as to pleasure. An Englishman of familiar type, gay to 
meet but dull to live with, Darnley, a watery Catholic, allied himself with 
the Scottish Calvinists, to murder, from simple jealousy, her only friend, 
the Italian Secretary. Long before this Mary had tired of Darnley ; and 
the need for power made it possible for her to reconcile herself to the 
murderer as political reasons made almost immediate forgiveness 
unavoidable. .. . 

Bothwell, a cup-tie Scot for clamour and desperation, wanted the 
Queen’s person, and, more, her power. To achieve these objects he 
blew up Darnley . . . with or without the Queen’s connivance, Mr. Bax 
seems loath to decide. Mr. Eric Linklater, who is particularly good with 
Bothwell (a Scot to be met with any day, of course—he even later became 
Duke of Mr. Linklater’s Orkney), has argued this matter well; and most 
of his readers, and many others, will agree with him that the Queen was 
not a party. Very cautiously Mr. Bax suggests that she was. Why does 
he thus go so very much further than the evidence requires or, one may 
think, even warrants, to blacken his heroine’s character ? This question 
of complicity in Darnley’s murder is, of course, the key to any assessment 
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of the Queen’s character and life: nothing else she did was wholly 
culpable. Why Mr. Bax ventures to condemn her here, only appears 
clearly later. This is the point where the play first ingathers an undue 
portion of sentiment. 

After the explosion the curtain descends on Act Two. A certain 
sluggishness has appeared in the action from time to time, notably in 
Act One. But the horrible murder of poor Rizzio is moving and tragic, 
though scenic necessity makes the Supper Room larger than the sinister 
little closet at Holyrood ; and the Queen’s subsequent-and desperate 
winning over of her paper husband from the Protestant lords is well done. 
Had Lord Ruthven appeared on the stage for the murder with armour 
over his night-clothes, as in historical fact he did (he had long since taken 
to regular consultations with the Devil), there would doubtless have been 
laughs in the audience. . . . 

In Act Three the Queen follows the line of conduct common to some 
other heroines of Mr. Bax. Mr. Linklater argues that Mary never loved 
Bothwell at all. He considers, in fact, that she was congenitally under- 
sexed ; and though this may be thought a little too much for history 
and psychology to stand, she must indeed have been sadly reduced by 
emotional privation, general loneliness, and trouble to have descended to 
the vulgar Bothwell. In any case, we can see again, as with Darnley, 
the power argument, this time, perhaps, compelling. Bothwell had put 
down some assorted rebellions against the Queen and could masquerade 
as a soldier of genius (although, in fact, he may well have resembled the 
Young Chevalier’s fatal military adviser, Lord George Murray ; and Mr. 
Bax effectively shows him in complete error at Carberry Hill, his only real 
battle on the Queen’s behalf). The situation after Darnley’s death was 
desperate, and a ‘strong man’ may have seemed the only hope. But 
Mr. Bax’s Queen is governed in the end only by love for Bothwell. When 
she is confined at Dunbar Castle by Bothwell, and is deliberating whether 
or not to marry him, the Earl of Morton and Kirkcaldy of Grange arrive, 
leaders of the Protestant rebellion, and offer the Queen, who is now almost 
without support or following (such capital has been made of Bothwell 
having murdered Darnley), most reasonable terms considermg her 
situation, including retention of the throne and welcome back to Edin- 
burgh, if only she will contract not to marry Bothwell. The terms offered 
are made more reasonable, and more courteously put forward, than they 
can ever have been in fact, in order that the Queen’s utter need of Bothwell 
may be emphasised. Likewise, Mr. Bax makes Mary connive at her 
‘capture ’ by Bothwell (when on the way back to Edinburgh from seeing 
her infant son at Stirling). The probable actual happening was that 
Bothwell, now a hunted man, having secured the support of a few notables 
for his marriage to the Queen, waylaid her a few days later: and, as 
Mr. Linklater puts it, ‘ had she encouraged her tiny bodyguard to commit 
glorious suicide on Bothwell’s 400 swords, she might have established 
thereby a name as stark as any in the stern roll of virtue.’ Now, of 
course, we see why Mr. Bax has fallen in with her slanderers in making 
Mary a prior accessory to the murder of Darnley; she agreed simply 
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because she could not live without Bothwell. The slanderers’ idea of 
her character is, in short, more or less Mr. Bax’s idea also: for few 
philosophies of love justify murder. Lastly, Mr. Bax, in order to retain 
any sympathy at all for his Queen, has to make Bothwell much more 
appetising and spiritually elevated than he can possibly have been in life. 
Some doubt, it is true, is suggested as to the dependability of a safe 
conduct given by Bothwell, but this, it is implied, arises from the fact 
that a hero is not always understood by a politician. 

Mr. Bax is concerned to suggest that a high-minded woman seeks that 
kind of romantic love which, as a Swiss philosopher has well explained, 
seeks all the time fruition in death. Alternatively, if he has rather in 
mind to show how Queen Mary’s ambition and resource (of which he 
approves, holding that she would have made a kind and able ruler, and a 
much-needed advocate of civilised pleasures) were ‘ betrayed’ by her 
even more natural instincts, then he, none the less, clearly suggests that 
Mary was right in preferring Bothwell to the throne. The only flaw in 
her decision, it is implied, is Bothwell’s incomplete reciprocity—part of 
the universal tragedy of life and love, as the waiting woman points out 
to the Queen. Mr. Bax’s whole treatment of the subject in his last act 
is coloured by his gentle claim for belief in romantic love. In this vile, 
dead world of to-day, an artist having the courage to persist in making 
this claim, retaining even the sensibility to be able to make it, deserves 
particular respect. But romantic love does not seem to have what the 
Mary, Queen of Scots we all know about, had in mind when she married 
Bothwell ; and, much worse, Mr. Bax, precisely because he is hampered 
by what we all know, has in the earlier scenes incompletely put before us 
in terms of art a woman likely to give so much for love as the Queen is 
made to give. And, of course, he spoils his whole case for Romance by 
so unnecessarily making his heroine a murderess. 

The historical Bothwell has been much condemned for riding away 
after Carberry Hill and leaving the Queen to the rebels. But it is difficult 
to see how either of them would in the least have profited had he stayed 
to be immediately separated from her by their captors and as soon as 
possible executed. This must be said in defence of the historical Bothwell. 
The Bothwell of Mr. Bax’s play might possibly have thought himself 
called upon to fall in with the Queen’s (perhaps unconscious) love-death 
longing. But he acts quite consistently with his author’s philosophy 
when he goes. That he should fail her in this way is all she has to expect. 
It is made quite clear in all their relationship. This failure, says Mr. Bax, 
is, on one side or the other, invariable and inevitable. 

Golden Eagle may be thought to suffer (apart from its rather pleasure- 
steamer title) from two defects whereon its author deserves commiseration. 
First, he seems to us to have felt called upon consciously to simplify his 
methods, having in mind probably the rapidly increasing crudeness and 
ignorance of our audiences. ‘We English use words poorly,’ he once 
wrote,® ‘ because if we express ourselves with any subtlety or abundance 
our countrymen suppose us to be affected.” And ‘ There is probably no 
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deeper definition of style than the saying that it is an equal blend of 
dignity and familiarity.’* In Golden Eagle the apparent attempt to be 
simple leads to some rather jarring colloquialisms ; and tends to an uneven 
motion of the play as every now and then it jerks or pauses to make some 
point of history or thought clear to all—to those, one may often feel, who 
will never see that particular point or be in the least interested. Second, 
the play is sometimes reduced to thinness by the intense repugnance which 
our uniform age feels to the romantic attitude, and by the age’s fear of 
that attitude. One cannot rear nectarines without heat, or build a 
cathedral or an opera house without faith. Something else Mr. Bax 
wrote, of a man in very different circumstances, has a bearing here : 
‘ Happiness comes from energy, energy from happiness. I am becoming 
lethargic, snow-buried under the weight of an unnatural life.’ It is clear 
why Mr. Bax so often takes to history. But in one of his best works, 
Time with a Gift of Tears (1943), there is a Bax heroine of to-day. This 
book is witty, ironical, beautifully constructed, remarkably observant, 
and, despite some preciosity and lapses into the sentimental (for the same 
reason as in Golden Eagle, that romance has now to life without support), 
almost impossible to lay aside unfinished. In it we see in modern terms 
and tragic detail how'a woman of sensibility has to pursue a love which, 
though sometimes captured, can never be kept. The book recalls The 
Old Wives Tale. But, despite all this our strongest impression after 
reading it is crude enough: How few women now bother! To how few 
do Mr. Bax’s romantic intimations, true and necessary though they are, 
mean anything at all ! 

Mr. Bax’s Queen tries for her soul’s peace to ‘ civilise the Scots ’ (as 
doubtless did the historical Queen). ‘Society never climbs far above the 
pig-sty unless it is shamed into fineness by fastidious women.’*® Here 
Mr. Bax is for once with the majority. Often we read how the introduc- 
tion of ‘woman labour ’ leads to cleaner factories and the provision of 
lavatories. No doubt: but there is another point. It has also been 
pointed out that a hundred men placed on an isolated island will settle 
down in a communal society ; the appearance of women on the island, 
few or many, will lead to competition, violence and struggle—also (for 
better or worse) to exploration, invention and art. It is, in fact, at least 
equally to be argued that women are the uncivilising sex. . . . And 
Mr. Bax’s words about art ending in our time are to be recalled. 

“If life is not real to you, how much emotional energy you must 
conserve !’? Mr. Bax’s comment on Mr. Shaw applies especially, of 
course, to the women in Mr. Shaw’s plays: those quantities propelled 
by the Life Force. It is possible that Mr. Bax’s women also are tending 
too much to type : so many more than in life, or even history, live only 
for the liebestod. But Mr. Bax’s greatest distinction is his undeviating 
devotion to the truth of art, however complex, obscure or unpopular. 
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His method is not to force through a thesis ; but to release inconsistent 
hints, like butterflies. He is a rare man to-day. And this must be the 
way to apprehend and write about women. Not Schiller, not Drinkwater, 
not ‘Gordon Daviot,’ not Mr. Bax have given us this particular woman 
whole upon the stage. And Mr. Bax’s criticisms (largely justified) of 
dramatic critics in his book Whither the Theatre? have not persuaded 
everyone to like his play. 

At the Westminster Theatre, Mr. Gower Parks’s decorations have much 
beauty. At Carberry Hill he catches the authentic sky of Scotland ; 
though, in the preceding scene, the far side of the Firth appears too 
near to Dunbar Castle. Sir Arnold Bax contributes some original songs. 
The historical Queen was tall and dark ; Miss Claire Luce, who plays her, 
is small and fair. This matters little, as Mr. Bax has captured a real 
actress ; not a behaver or a mimic, but a creative artist, who can easily 
double the force of a good part. Miss Luce is the very flame of romance. 
Mr. John Byron and Mr. David Read (who has a part highly 
unsympathetic to an audience) put us well in mind of the historical Rizzio 
and Darnley. Bothwell has never yet come to life on the stage. 


Rosert Forpycr AICKMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Srm,—In my letter of November, 1945, I said that against the Drayson 
Theory no evidence had been adduced. There may be some who will question 
that statement, and I should be glad if you would allow me a little more space 
to substantiate it. 

It is now admitted that the path of the celestial pole as now followed by 
Newcomb’s formula is to all intents and purposes identical with that found 
by Drayson thirty years before that formula had been invented. The present 
apparent discrepancies between the two systems are thought to be accounted 
for by the shifting of the orthodox reference point, the ecliptic pole, and 
therefore ought not to be considered evidence against Drayson. 

The orthodox theory, with its formula, is on its trial and may be upset 
at any time, even as the theory of the moon’s acceleration, denied by Drayson, 
had to be abandoned a few years ago in favour of a tidal friction theory of the 
earth’s retardation, which, in quantity only, accords well with the -71 seconds 
per annum apparent retardation worked out by Drayson. 

Considering also the photographic ‘evidence’ of star proper motions so 
‘clearly revealed, entirely independently of any precessional complication,’ ? 
no geometrician would be deceived into thinking that the photographic dis- 
placement of a star represents its real proper motion. The camera can only 
record the apparent star position and show up the apparent displacement from 
epoch to epoch. Allowance must be made for the precessional displacement 


1 «Equator and Ecliptic. Skinner.’ R. ZH. Journal. June, 1943. 
2 The Astronomer Royal in Nineteenth Century and After. October, 1944. 
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of the zenith of the observatory, which again differs for observatories situated 
at different latitudes. It is clear from the Astronomer Royal’s words quoted — 
above, that the photographic displacement is taken as revealing the proper 
motion independent of any allowance for the precession and, therefore, we say 
that the proper motion so obtained is incorrect. Even if an allowance for 
precession is made and this is based upon the mean of observations from a | 
number of observatories, neglecting the zenith movement of the particular 
observatory, then we say again that the allowance, and the residual so-called 
proper motion, will still be incorrect. 

The calculation is not easy for the amateur, but the late A. H. Barley, in © 
an unpublished work on Capella, worked out the precessional zenith movement — 
for that star as observed from Greenwich and obtained a figure approxi- 
mately equal to the orthodox proper motion ; which at least suggests that the 
official proper motion of Capella is wrongly credited and is really accountable — 
to the precession. § 

So it would appear that even the photographic plate can provide faulty 
“ evidence.’ 

Doubt is also thrown on the well-known ‘Solar Apex ’ theory by the fact 
that Drayson found by geometrical calculation that the point in the heavens 
where precessional zenith displacements are at their maximum is identical ~ 
with the ‘Solar Apex,’ an indication that we may not, after all, be racing 
towards Hercules. 

Drayson never claimed infallibility, nor do his supporters, but they do 
claim that there is a prima facie case for full investigation which refuses to 
lie down for ever in what has been termed a ‘ well-merited oblivion.’ 

With reference to Mr. Bonacina’s letter in your January number, I should 
like to say that our desire is, not so much to try and prove Drayson’s climatic — 
theory, as to draw the attention of others, more qualified, to the fact, as we 
see it, of a decrease in obliquity of about 12 degrees in the past 15,000—16,000 
years. 

There has been no need to assume that all modern climatic trends favour 
the Drayson theory. It is the facts brought to light since Drayson’s day by 
geology which have so overwhelmingly confirmed his assertion mentioned in 
my November letter. 

It is not in the nature of the problem that there should be very distinct 7 
changes at the present stage, the decrease in the obliquity being so very slight 
as we approach the mid-temperate point of the cycle. But, within a few 
thousand years of Drayson’s ‘ Spring Point,’ 5645 B.c., when the rate of change 
was at its maximum and our old Earth was, as it were, reeling out of its last 
long ‘ Winter,’ the effects might have been catastrophic, and I believe it is 


now generally agreed that there was a great breaking up of the ice and a filling ~ ' 


up of the oceans. 

An attempt to correlate the Drayson cycle with climatic changes in ages | 
prior to the Pleistocene, as Mr. Bonacina suggests, cannot be seriously under- } 
taken without a knowledge, which we do not possess, regarding the much 
greater geological disturbances of those far off days, which may have many 
times upset the earth’s balance. 

But, if we take Sir George Simpson’s spacing of four quaternary Ice Ages © 
we find that they are nearly equally spaced over four Drayson Ice Age cycles © 
of 32,000 years each. 

Yours fathfully, 
N. M. McLzop. 








